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FESTIVAL REFORM. 


URING this month there will be no less than four 
D festivals, By the time these lines meet the reader's 
eye the Norwich Festival will be on the point of 
beginning, and it will be followed by the Sheffield Festival, 
the North Staffordshire Festival, and, the latest of all, the 
Scarborough Festival. Much has been written of late on 
the subject of our musical festivals, and the London 
critic is generally inclined to be very severe in his judg- 
ments, forgetting, with sweet unreasonableness, that the 
rovincial musical festival has not its being to please 
fim. There are really only two musical festivals which 
may be said to rise above parochial festivities, and these 
two are the triennial meetings at Leeds and Birmingham. 
We then hear a chorus that gives the festival a distinction, 
and lifts it to a plane of genuine musical interest. The 
other musical festivals are merely local affairs, and the 
more local they are the more do they obey the laws of 
their being. The unfortunate thing is that they are not 
quite local enough, inasmuch as the conductor, with the 
exception of the Three Choirs Festival conductor, is either 
a foreigner or is brought from London; the principal 
singers are not local, and the orchestra is brought down 
from London. But even that does not prevent the 
ordinary musical festival from being an almost purely 
local gathering, and if it were not that at each festival 
a novelty or two is included in the programme there 
would be no need for London newspapers to devote 
so large a space to the doings at these festivals. It 
will, perhaps, be well to explain what I mean by regret- 
ting that our musical festivals are not more local in fact 
as they are in the character of their audiences and per- 
formances. With regard to the principal singers, it would 
not be advisable to engage only local talent, because 
every artist of promise comes sooner or later to London 
and makes it his or her centre, so that the countryside 
is inevitably robbed of all its native vocalists of any un- 
common talent ; and as it is desired by the festival com- 
mittees and the patrons. of the festivals that the perform- 
ances shall be as excellent as possible, a great mistake 
would be made in thus giving prominence to the local 
singer when neither by his gifts nor his experience would 
he be equal to the task demanded of him. That much at 
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any rate is clear. But there are two other aspects of 
festivals in which they might with advantage more ade- 
quately represent the talent of the district. I take it for 
granted it is admitted that concerts and public perform- 
ances are not symptomatic of the musical taste of any 
country or district, but rather it is to the home-made 
music we must look if we would gauge the vital and 
healthy musical taste of any nation, just as the big cricket 
and football matches played before immense crowds 
do not as unfailingly represent a love of sport as 
the matches played every Saturday afternoon all over 
England. A nation that only witnesses sport is not 
necessarily manly, as the crowds which flock to bull- 
fights in Spain sufficiently prove ; and equally so a nation 
that only listens to music and does not make it is not 
necessarily musical. From the nation we may argue to 
the district, and it follows that a town which may organize 
a musical festival of a very high standard is not therefore 
the centre of a musical district, unless the music be made 
to a very great extent by local talent ; and therefore such 
a festival has no more meaning and does no more good 
to local music than does a concert held in London. It 
is merely a festival held locally, and not a local festival. 
At present the only local point in a musical festival is 
the chorus, and of late years there has been a disposition 
to destroy the local character of the chorus by importing 
voices from another county, as was done this year at 
Worcester, where a contingent of sixty choristers from 
Leeds helped to swell the chorus drawn from the Three 
Choirs. 

The chorus, then, is the chief characteristic of each 
musical festival, and is practically the only factor which 
the district itself contributes to that festival. It is here 
that a reform is needed, and in time will probably come 
about ; for surely Norwich, Worcester, Gloucester and 
Hereford, Birmingham, and Leeds should be able to raise 
a sufficiently good orchestra, so that it would no longer 
be necessary to engage a London band. In the past, 
when orchestral music was not popular, even in London, 
there was an excuse for each festival being delocalized 
with regard to its orchestra; but the excuse does not 
hold ground now to anything like the same extent, and 
in time I hope to see the musical festival as much a pro- 
duct of each district orchestrally as it now is chorally. 
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And it must be brought about in exactly the same way as 
the festival chorus has grown—by the help of small 
orchestral societies, not necessarily composed of amateur 
players, for the payment or non-payment has nothing to 
do with the matter. But before each district can raise 
an adequate orchestra, the movement for the formation of 
permanent municipal orchestras must have taken shape. 
One does not want our municipalities to have a finger in 
our music-making, but there is no other way out of the 
difficulty, since orchestral concerts cannot be made to 
pay well even in London, and certainly not in the pro- 
vinces, unless there be the attraction of a conductor with 
a big name. It would be better, of course, if the rich 
men of every large town were to subscribe sufficient 
money to keep a permanent orchestra together, for then 
we should be free of municipal control, which is not 
altogether a very desirable thing, but it seems impossible 
to wake up rich men to their duty towards music. 

Then as to the conductor being a local musician and 
not brought from London, it is quite true that at present 
it is difficult to find a chef d’orchestre in the provinces 
who would be equal to the task of directing a large 
orchestra and chorus, and obtaining from them really 
fine performances. Bat, again, just as the local choral 
societies have produced a number of men who are good 
choral conductors, so the local permanent orchestras 
would in time produce quite excellent orchestra! con- 
ductors, At present a young musician has no opportunity 
of learning the art of conducting ; but when every town of 
any pretensions has a permanent orchestra of its own, 
he would be given a chance of becoming a conductor, and 
instead of counting on the fingers of one hand our native 
musicians who can direct an orchestra at all, we should 
have a score of talented and experienced conductors. 
Even as it is, a reform might be initiated by which the 
local musician would have his part in the conducting 
arrangements of a festival. It has always seemed to me, 
for instance, a great shame that the choirmaster, who has 
had all the hard work in drilling his chorus to the perfec- 
tion which we all admire so much at Leeds or Birmingham, 
should have to retire into the background when the 
festival itself begins ; and it is not only a shame, but a 
mistake as well. A man may be a great orchestral con- 
ductor and yet not know how to conduct a choir, and he 
may have no sympathy with oratorio or cantata ; and as 
in most of these works the orchestra plays a small part, 
it seems to me that much better results would be obtained 
if the conducting of the choral works were left to the man 
who knows most about the chorus and the work itself, 
leaving the purely orchestral works and selections from 
music-dramas to the orchestral conductor. There are, 
indeed, many conductors of choral societies in the pro- 
vinces who would obtain much better performances of 
oratorio than are now to be heard at our musical 
festivals. But it is the fashion to have a London 
or foreign conductor, and even at Sheffield, where 
Dr. Henry Coward has been known for a long 
time as a fine choirmaster and conductor as well, 
the authorities have bowed to the fashion by engaging 
Mr. August Manns as the festival conductor. It is only 
right to say, however, that the absence of a permanent 
orchestra makes itself felt in this matter, because on the 
whole, perhaps, better results are to be obtained from an 
orchestra accustomed to a conductor, as the Leeds and 
Birmingham bands are accustomed to Dr. Richter and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, than from a scratch local orchestra 
conducted by a stranger; and at Sheffield Mr. August 
Manns will have the advantage of directing his own 
Crystal Palace band. In advocating a local orchestra I 
have not lost sight of the fact that there would be some 





disadvantages and difficulties in holding the rehearsals, 
But these disadvantages and difficulties are not in- 
surmountable. In the main they are simply the 
question of rehearsing the principals with the orchestra, 
and only mean that either the singers would have 
to spend the best part of a week in a provincial 
town or that the local orchestra would have to be 
brought up to London for a few days, whichever was the 
least expensive procedure. The advantage, besides the 
ideal that each district should, as far as possible, make 
its own festival music, would by far outweigh the dis- 
advantages, because with a local orchestra the chorus 
could be more often rehearsed with the band than is 
possible at present, and under the conductor who directs 
them at the festival itself. And that brings me to my 
third reform. 

There is no need to labour the point that the amount 
of full rehearsals for festival performances is entirely 
inadequate. It is admitted on all sides. The excuse is 
that more money cannot be spent on the music without 
the charities suffering. “Then perish the charities !” ex- 
claims the irresponsible critic. That sounds very feasible, 
and the idea of a musical festival which should have as its 
end, not the benefiting of a charity, however deserving it 
may be, but to give performances of music which would 
be impossible if they were undertaken as a commercial 
speculation is, I will readily admit, very fascinating. But 
though I do not pretend to an exhaustive experience of 
musical festivals and their working, I have seen enough 
of them to disabuse my mind of the idea that they would 
ever be undertaken were they not ostensibly for the 
benefit of charities. - You could not, for instance, enlist 
the sympathies and energy of municipal authorities in a 
festival which had music as its sole aim, and without the 
municipal authorities our festivals could hardly take 
place; and then, above all, you would not get your 
audience. It is the thing in county society to attend 
its local festivals, and this even applies to such 
large industrial centres as Leeds and _ Birming- 
ham, and it is these rich people who practically 
make the festival possible. Would they give their 
patronage if the charities were not benefited by it? 
And if they withheld their support, would the lesser 
lights still go? I doubt it very much. The county 
people set the fashion, and a festival would lose its ¢c/at 
without their presence. It may be absurd and hypocritical 
to give to charity by robbing music, but it is the only way 
in which our festivals are possible in their present form. 
But even so, there is a limit to the starving of music, 
and most of our festivals have gone beyond that limit. 
It would not make the charity business suffer very 
heavily if more money were spent on rehearsals, and that 
this should be done all of us unanimously agree. In 
short, the fact is our musical festivals have not advanced 
with the times. The standard of musical performance is 
much higher all round, and that which might have passed 
muster years ago will notdosonow. It therefore behoves 
our festival committees to set their house in order. 

EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 


KARL DITTERS VON DITTERSDORF. 


ON the 31st of October, 1799, there died at Rothlhotta, 
in Bohemia, a composer who, in his day and generation, 
enjoyed considerable popularity, but whose music has 
been thrown into the shade by his contemporaries, 
Haydn and Mozart. Dittersdorf is now principally re- 
membered in connection with the opera, Der Apotheker 
und der Doktor, which was first performed at Vienna in 
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1786, the same year in which Mozart’s Figaro was pro- 
duced, and which is still heard from time to time in 
Germany. An English version of that work was brought 
out in London two years later (1788) by Storace. 

Dittersdorf was on friendly footing with Gluck and 
Haydn. With the former he made a professional tour 
through Italy, of which an account is to be found in the 
autobiography which he dictated on his death-bed to his 
son; with the latter he was in the habit of analyzing new 
music, “ doing justice to all that was good, and criticizing 
what was bad in it.” The Emperor Joseph II., by the 
way, preferred Dittersdorf’s music to that of Mozart. 

Dittersdorf is said to have written no fewer than eighty 
symphonies, among which those illustrating certain 
stories from Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses” were, apparently, 
the earliest specimens of orchestral programme music. 
According to a statement of the composer in his auto- 
biography, these were twelve in number; only six, 
however, are known, and of these three have only been 
lately discovered. 

To celebrate the centenary of the death of Dittersdorf 
a selection from his orchestral works has been published 
by the Gebriider Reinecke of Leipzig ; by this means the 
editor, Herr Josef Liebeskind, hopes that “the symphonic 
creations formerly so highly prized will again receive the 
recognition which they deserve.” Among the works 
published are the six “Ovid” Symphonies. No. 1 is 
entitled “Die vier Weltalter” (The Four Ages of the 
World). It commences with a Larghetto (a real, not 
merely introductory movement) dealing with the Golden 
Age, which bears as superscription the following line 
from the first book of the “‘ Metamorphoses”: “ Aurea 
prima sata est aetas.” Later on we shall come across 
some realistic touches ; for the most part, however, the 
music is “expression of feeling rather than tone-paint- 
ing.” In this quiet, naive movement, the theme of 
which, 





sounds somewhat familiar, the simplicity of the Golden 
Age is quaintly depicted. Above the second movement, 
an Allegro e Vivace, is written “ Subiit argentea proles 
auro deterior,” so that from a strictly realistic point of 
view the music ought now to be of inferior quality; its 
character, however, is so different from that of the first 
that comparison is useless. Vigour is not lacking, 
while many phrases and progressions recall the two 
masters whom Dittersdorf studied as his best models. 
The Brazen Age (“Tertia post illas successit aénea 
ptoles”) is curiously depicted by a Menuetto con garbo. 
The Finale deals with the Iron Age (“De duro est 
ultima ferro”), and here in the numerous syncopations 
and agitated passages we have a reflection of the poet’s 
lines, After an extended cadence, which in its breadth 
and persistent holding on or repetition of notes, if not in 
its actual writing, recalls Beethoven, the movement con- 
cludes with a simple A//egretto as a kind of coda. On 
page 27 (last bar) the editor has altered the oboe part. 
He does not consider the dissonant effect caused by the 
dotted minim g intentional on the part of the composer, 
and has therefore changed it to / sharp, the note sounded 
by basses and bassoons. I cannot agree with this 
qoggm change, seeing that the expression “de duro 
erro” seems to explain Any harsh effects; and then 
again the context (cf. the two previous bars) is certainly 
infavour of the g. It would, at any rate, have been better 
to leave the latter in the score. 

The second symphony is entitled “Der Sturz Phaé- 





tons” (The Fall of Phaeton). The story is well known 
of the ambitious youth who wished “ To guide the sun’s 
bright chariot for a day,” and who, confirming the truth 
of the proverb, “Pride goeth before a fall,” was hurled 
headlong from heaven by one of Jove’s thunderbolts. 
The opening movement (an introductory Adagio and an 
Allegro), with its bright key of D, and especially with its 
introduction commencing fiano, and working gradually up 
to double forte, answers well to the opening line of Ovid’s 
second book: “ Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta colum- 
nis.” In the second section of the principal theme of 
the A//egro, the ecclesiastical theme, 
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of which the great composers have made so much use, is 
prominent, The second movement is an Andante for 
only strings and bassoon solo, and from the Ovid line 
at the head I conclude that the descending demi-semi- 
quaver passages represent Phcebus flinging “the blaze 
of glories from his head.” Whether the third move- 
ment fitly depicts the “ Paenituit jurasse patrem” may 
be open to question, but its bold Minuet, and a well- 
contrasted A/ternativo in the same key, are decidedly 
pleasing ; the former, in addition to wood-wind (without 
clarinets) and strings, has horns and trumpets ; the latter 
has only strings, with first and second violins in unison, 
and a solo oboe and solo bassoon, the one doubling the 
violins an octave above, the other an octave below. 
The Finale depicts the death of Phaeton by the hand 
of Jove. The music is dramatic, and the form is clearly 
determined by the subject-matter. 

The third symphony has for subject “ Verwandlung 
Actaeons in einen Hirsch” (The Transformation of 
Actaeon into a Stag). In the opening 4//egro we have 
lively hunting music. The Adagio, a quiet, pastoral 
movement, transports us to the cool grot where chaste 
Diana was bathing. The bold Mznuet has for title, 
“Ecce nepos Cadmi.” The Finale deals with the trans- 
formation, and here again we have free form ; the char- 
acteristic coda evidently depicts the dying groans of 
Actaeon. The orchestration of this movement is inter- 
esting. 

N ‘ 4 is entitled “ Die Rettung der Andromeda durch 
Perseus ” (The Rescue of Andromeda by Perseus). The 
opening movement, Adagio, graceful and expressive, 
bears no title, but I fancy it is intended as a tone-picture 
of Andromeda, A Presto represents Perseus cleaving 
the air and advancing tothe rescue ; it is a long, vigorous 
movement. This is followed by a plaintive Larghetto in 
F minor (the two previous movements are in F major) ; it 
is for strings (violins and viola con sordini) and oboe. 
Although it bears no superscription, one cannot be far 
wrong in supposing that the music refers to Andromeda 
chained to the rock. Here is the opening phrase for 
strings in short score :— 




















The Finale (“Gaudent generumque salutant) consists 
first of a Vivace, and, by way of close, of a graceful 
Tempo di Minuetto. 

No. 5 has for title “ Verwandlung der lycischen Bauern 
in Frésche” (The Peasants of Lycia transformed into 
Frogs). Latona, it will be remembered, was insulted by 
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some peasants of whom. she begged a drink of water 
to cool her parched lips; Jupiter, in answer to her 
entreaties, punished the peasants by changing them into 
frogs. The opening A//egretio depicts the peasants 
gathering osiers and bulrushes from a silvery lake, and 
the music is of appropriate rustic character. In the 
Adagio which follows we have a piece of programme 
music which, to quote a common saying, speaks for 
itself. In the opening phrase, ‘ 














Latona is proffering her request, while 
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is evidently the rude refusal of the boors. And this 
“entreating and resisting principle,” to use a Beethoven 
expression, is carried right through the movement. Here 
= a few bars in which request and refusal are brought 
closer :— 














Later on the “entreating ” phrase is effectively intensified 
thus :— 
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and at the end, after the peasants have uttered their last 
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Latona’s voice is again heard 
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This coda is quite Beethovenish ; the whole movement, 
indeed, reminds one of the Andante of his pianoforte 
Concerto in G (Op. 58); and the “ entreaty” phrase, in its 
second form, of the Prelude in F minor in the second 
part of the ““ Wohltemperirtes Clavier.” 

It is difficult to say what the Minuetto means, though 
the two principles are still opposed to each other. In 
the Finale, however, one feels the opening Adagio bars 
to be Latona’s prayer to Jove, while in the theme of the 
Vivace there is a distinct allusion to the peasant music of 
the opening movement, The “ frog” coda, with its long 
pedal point, is a curiosity. 

I have dwelt at greater length on this Symphony, as it 
seems to me a highly interesting and characteristic speci- 
men of programme music. 

No. 6 has for title “ Die Versteinerung des Phineus und 
seiner Freunde” (The Turning into Stone of Phineus and 
his Friends). The story of Phineus, who, displeased with 
Perseus for marrying Andromeda, attacked him, but on 
being shown the Gorgon’s head was transformed into 
stone, is related by Ovid in the fifth book of the Meta- 





morphoses. The Symphony opens with a cheerful 
Andante, ending with a flourish of trumpets. There is 
no title, but the music may very likely typify the wedding 
banquet of Perseus and Andromeda. The second move- 
ment, an A//egro assai, has for subject the dying Lycabas 
beholding the lovely youth Ithis ; and the music, with 
its rushing scale passages, and syncopations @ /a Eroica, 
suggests the scene of hot strife and horrible death. Next 
comes a quaint Amdaniée in which we hear the song, 
with sounds of lyre, of liipetides, “ whose notes did gentle 
peace so well inspire” ; the song is assigned to a solo 
oboe and bassoon playing in octaves, while the accompani- 
ment is played by the strings pizzicato, The Finale, as 
we learn from the superscription, “ Et Gorgonis extulit 
ora,” tells of the fate which befell Phineus and his com- 
panions, and in the storm and stress of the music we can 
picture to ourselves the scene of battle. Towards the 
close there is a change. The fight is over, and the 
transformation of Phineus into stone is thus depicted :— 
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The descending notes, the gradual decrescendo, the 
ominous pauses, the solitary drum stroke at the bar 
marked x, are all of striking effect. Down to that “drum” 
bar strings and wood-wind play in unison and octave ; the 
closing a’s are sounded by bassoons, horns, and strings. 
After this pause on the dominant note, there follows a 
bright Zempo di Minuetto with flourish of trumpets and 
roll of drum, which must be meant for the return of 


$e — | victorious Perseus to his native city. 


In addition to these six “Ovid” Symphonies two 
others, the Overture to Esther, a “ Divertimento,” and 
some light ballet music have been published. Of the 
two symphonies, neither of which is furnished with a 
programme, the first has a smooth A/legro, a Rondo, 
which for delicacy and simplicity could scarcely be sur- 
passed, a pleasing Minuetto, and a Finale in old-fashioned 
rondo form ; one of the episodes is a fugato. Thesecond 
also contains attractive music. 

Dittersdorf wrote the oratorio Zsther for the concerts 
(December 19th and 21st, 1773) given at Vienna in aid 
of the widows’ fund of the Tonkiinstler Societiit. The 
work was again repeated before the Court in 1785. 
The Overture is a plain, straightforward piece of writing, 
but there is nothing in it to make us long for the 
revival of the oratorio; it must, however, be remembered 
that of some great oratorios and operas the overture is 
by no means the strongest portion. 

The “ Divertimento” already mentioned bears the fol- 
lowing promising title, “Il combattimento dell’ umane 
Passione.” First comes an Andante with the heading 
“Tl Superbo,” to which the stiff, stately music answers 
fairly well. A second and very short Andante is marked 
“ Lumile.” Then comes a Menuetto with the strange 
device “Il Matto”; and the minuet proper is somewhat 
peculiar. The A/ternativo (“11 Dolce”) is softness and 
sweetness itself. The movements, all short, which follow, 
are marked respectively, ‘Il Contento,” “II Costante,” 
“Il Malinconico,” and then a bright Vivace brings the 
work to a brilliant, bustling close. 
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It will be seen from this brief notice of Dittersdorf’s 
orchestral cnmpontions that he was of an imaginative 
turn of mind. hat, it might be asked, put the idea of 
these symphonies 2 Zrogramme into his head? I am 
inclined to think that intercourse with Haydn, whose 
acquaintance he made when a lad (Haydn was his senior 
only by seven years), may have suggested such a course. 
Some of Haydn’s symphonies have, it is true, titles (“The 
Schoolmaster,” “The Philosopher,” etc.), but whether 
they emanated from the composer is problematical. We 
read, however, in Carpani, that often before composing 
he “imagined a little romance which might furnish him 
with musical sentiments and colours,” and he gives one, 
as told to him by Haydn, though he cannot remember 
to which of the symphonies it refers. But Dittersdorf 
went far beyond Haydn, for he not only worked to a 
picture in his mind, but in certain cases he allowed, 23 
we have seen, the picture or story to determine the form 
of the music; Haydn always adhered to the regular 
forms of abstract music. It is also quite possible that 
Dittersdorf was acquainted with the “ Biblische Historien” 
of Johann Kuhnau, the most remarkable clavier programme 
music before his time ; we do not say this because there 
is any similarity in the music of the two composers, but 
because in both the story dictated the form; Haydn may 
have proposed and Kuhnau disposed. There is old- 
fashioned figuration in Dittersdorf, the progressions are 
often well worn, while in the art of development, and in 
fulness and variety of orchestration, he was decidedly 
inferior to both Haydn and Mozart; he has, never- 
theless, a cachet of his own, and in the history of pro- 
gramme music his “ Ovid” symphonies secure for him a 
place of honour. J. S.S. 








GOETHE AND GREAT COMPOSERS. 


THE 150th anniversary of the birth of the great poet 
has this year been celebrated throughout Germany, 
and a few words with regard to his attitude towards 
some of the greatest composers who, inspired by his 
poems, produced of their best, may not prove without 
interest. 

Goethe held Mozart’s operas in high esteem. In a 
letter written to Schiller in 1797, after a performance of 
Don Juan at Weimar, he says :— 


“The hope which you entertained with regard to opera you 
would have found real z:d to a high degree in Don Juz; in that 
tespect, however, this work stands quite alone, and by Mozart's 
death all prospect of anything similar is frustrated.’’ 


Mozart only set one of Goethe’s poems to music, but 
“Das Veilchen” stands out from among his other songs 
as a model of simplicity, lyrical charm, and restrained 
dramatic power. 

Goethe played a large part in Beethoven’s art life. 
In 1811 the latter begs the famous Bettina Brentano 
to “search out the words which will best convey 
to him [Goethe] my most heartfelt reverence and 
admiration for him.” And he adds, “I am about to 
write to him concerning Zgmont, for which I have 
composed music merely out of love for his poems, which 
make me happy.” (In the autograph score of the Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 74, at the third movement is written 
“Partitur von Egmont gleich anGoethe.”) The letter is 
dated February 10, 1811, and on the 12th of April the 
letter to Goethe was actually written. It is preserved 
among the Goethe collection of autographs, and is marked 
in red ink, “Van Beethoven” in the poet’s own hand- 
writing. It has been published by Dr, Th, Frimmel in 
his “ Neue Beethoveniana.” In that letter Beethoven 


informs the poet that he will shortly receive the Egmont 
score through Breitkopf and Hartel, and expresses the. 
hope that Goethe will give his opinion of it, adding “that. 
for him and. his art, censure will be salutary, and that it 
will be received with the same goodwill as the greatest. 
praise.” The score is not to be found in Goethe’s library, 
but Herr Hofrath Ruland informed Dr. Frimmel that pro- 
bably the music had passed into the hands of Gozthe’s 
daughter-in-law. 

In 1812 the poet and the musician met at Téplitz, but 
there was not by any means an en(fente cordiale between 
the two; for this their mode of living, their political 
opinions were too different. Then, again, Beethoven’s 
unfortunate deafness must have made conversation irk- 
some. 

When Rochlitz visited Beethoven in 1822, they talked 
together about Goethe. Beethoven spoke about the 
excellence of his poems for musical purposes, only, he 
added, “I do not care to write songs.” And yet in 
earlier days he had been of different mind. Of the eight 
songs, Op. 52, published in 1805, the last three are 
settings of Goethe words ; also the first three of the six, 
Op. 75, which appeared in 1810. The first of the latter 
set, “ Kennst du das Land,” is one of the composer’s. 
finest. This was the song which Beethoven sang to 
Bettina when she first visited him in the house on the 
M6 kerbastei. Then in the same year he wrote four 
different settings of “‘ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” and 
simple as they are, a sketch was made at any rate of one. 
There is also an unfinished sketch for “ Erikonig,” pro- 
bably written about the same time. The songs of 
Op. 75 include a quaint setting of “Es war einmal 
ein K6nig,” from Goethe’s Faust, But this was a mere’ 
bagatelle. Twelve years later, however, Breitkopf and 
Hartel sent Rochlitz to Beethoven to try and persuade 
him to write music to Faust. The composer seemed 
pleased with the proposition, but made excuses. “I am 
busy with three other large works,” he said, yet hoped 
that a more convenient season might be found for such a 
momentous undertaking. That season, alas! never pre- 
sented itself. The three works to which he referred 
were the 9'h Symphony, and a teath and also an oratorio, 
which as yet were only in his head, and probably were 
never begun; the Choral Symphony off his hands, he 
devoted the few remaining years of ‘his life to the last- 
five quartets. 

B. ethoven completed his great Mass in D in 1822, and 
in the following year he wrote to Prussia, France, Russia, 
Saxony, requesting a subscription of 50 dicats from the 
sovereigns of those countries ; we are told, however, that 
the answers were slow incoming. One letter was written 
by Beethoven to Goethe on the 8th of February, 1823. 
He refers to his setting of Goethe’s poem, “ Meeresstille 
und gliickliche Fahrt,” which he had “ hochachtungsvoll ’ 
dedicated to the poet, and, again, as formerly with 
Egmont, hopes for a frank opinion. ‘ Never will it be 
said of me,” he adds, “that veritas odium parit.” He 
begs Goethe to use his influence to obtain a subscription 
for the Mass from the Grand Duke of Weimar. “I have 
composed ever so much,” he says, “‘but gained—next to 
nothing” (“ich habe so vieles geschrieben, aber erschrieben 
—beynahe gar nichts”), and he pleads as excuse for 
troubling the poet, the expense to which he has been put 
in maintaining and educating his nephew. A few words 
in reply, he says at the close, would fill him with happi- 
ness; but to that letter there never came, apparently, 
an answer. 

It will not be out of place to r:fer to two other 
composers who wrote to Goethe wit out receiving any 
acknowledgment of their iecters. One of these was 
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Schubert. According to Herr Dr. Leopold v. Sonn- 
leithner, Schubert sent some of his settings of Goethe’s 
poems, “with an introductory letter full of awful respect, 
to the great man at Weimar.” The songs are supposed 
to have been “An Schwager Kronos,” “An Mignon,’ 
and “Ganymed.” Im Kreissle von Hellborn’s life of 
the composer (translation by A. D. Coleridge) we read 
that “ neither in Goethe’s works nor in his correspondence 
with Zelter, nor in his conversations with Eckermann, do 
we find a syllable in connection with Schubert's name.” 

Alfred Baron v. Wolzogen, in his “ Wilhelmine Schroder,” 
relates that the great singer, passing through Weimar in 
1830, sang the “ Erlkénig” to Goethe. At the close the 
venerable poet thanked her heartily for her splendid 
performance, adding, “1 once heard this composition in 
my earlier life, and it did not agree with my views of the 
subject, but as you execute it the whole becomes a 
complete picture.” 

The early work of Berlioz, Huit Scénes de Faust, of 
which copies are now extremely scarce, was published in 
March, 1829, and the composer seems to have sent a 
copy, and also a letter to Goethe, for in a letter 
of June 15th, 1829, addressed to his intimate friend 
Ferrand, after speaking of the above-named work, he 
says i— 

‘‘J’attends tous les jours la réponse de Goethe, qui m’a fait 
prévenir qu'il allait m’écrire, et qui ne m’écrit pas. Dieu! quelle 
impatience j’éprouve de ne pas recevoir cette lettre.” 

But he, too, like Beethoven, waited in vain. 

Returning, by way of conclusion, to Schubert, the 
composer who set so many of Goethe’s lyrics to music, 
I would note the curious fact that one of his earliest 
songs was “ Meine Ruh’ ist hin ” (1814), and that his first 
published work was the “Erlkénig.” The thought and 
trouble which he took over his settings of Goethe’s poems 
may be gathered from the fact that he was not always 
satisfied with his first attempt : there are two versions of 
“Schiifers Klagelied,” “Der Sanger,” and ‘‘Nihe des 
Geliebten” ; and four of “Geistesgruss” and “Erlkénig” ; 
and other examples of the kind could be —, sas 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE festival held at’ Worcester from the 12th to the 
15th ult. was the 167th meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. It was a common 
reproach in former times that these festivals were more 
or less scratch performances, owing to the inadequate 
rehearsals of the combined forces. This objection is 
now, in great measure, groundless. Two days are de- 
voted to the band rehearsals in London, and part of the 
Saturday and the whole of the Monday are devoted to the 
full rehearsals. The time is short enough at the best, but as 
at least half of the works given are well-known standard 
compositions, the new pieces receive a very fair amount 
of attention. As usual at these functions, the meeting 
was inaugurated by a grand opening service in the nave 
of the Cathedral on the preceding Sunday, this time 
falling on the roth ult. The service, for some reason, 
was held in the afternoon instead of, as formerly, in the 
morning. It was thus robbed of some of its jubilant and 
festival character. Proper Psalms were sung, but the 
lessons were not at all apposite to the occasion. The 
anthems were Mendelssohn’s Psalm 114, ‘ When Israel 
out of Egypt Came,” for eight-part chorus (which was 
performed for the first time in England at the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1840), and motet, “Hear my prayer,” 
Madame Amy Sherwin taking the solo part. Thesermon 
was preached by the Right Rev. Dr. Gott, the Lord 





Bishop of Truro (formerly Dean of Worcester), who said 
much that was true, if little that was new, of music, and 
made a strong appeal on behalf of the Charity. During 
the offertory, Wagner’s “ Kaisermarsch” was admirably 
played by the band, though what it had in common with 
this special service was by no means obvious. The 
Festival proper began on Tuesday, the 12th ult., with 
Mendelssohn’s ZLizjah, with Madame Albani, Miss Ada 
Crossley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black as 
principals, The double-quartet, “ For He shall give His 
angels,” was sung by Madame Amy Sherwin, Mrs, 
Glover-Eaton, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss Muriel Foster, 
Mr. W. M. Dyson, Mr. J. A. Smith, Mr. Lightowler, and 
Mr. G. Smith. The names are given to perpetuate a 
really good piece of work. The solo parts, being in safe 
hands, may be dismissed with a word of praise ; but the 
choruses were very unequally executed. In general the 
tempi were too quick, and many points were ineffective, the 
whole work being got through in a quarter of an hour 
under the average time. By no means an auspicious 
start. 

On the Tuesday evening the performances began with 
a short work by Mr. Lee Williams, late organist of 
Worcester Cathedral. Its title is “ A Harvest Song,” the 
words by Mr. Joseph Bennett. The work may be 
described as a semi-sacred pastoral. The music, without 
being ambitious, is very charming, and the scoring is 
distinguished by grace and delicacy. Madame Amy 
Sherwin was the soloist, and the young contralto, Miss 
Muriel Foster, had an opening in the short solo, “ His 
gracious kindness,” which was fully utilized. Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and chorus, gave a fine rendering of that some- 
what pagan romance, “ Die Vatergruft,” the setting of 
Uhland’s ballad by Peter Cornelius. Haydn’s Creation, 
Parts I. and II.,completed the programme. Mr. William 
Green, the new festival tenor, made a favourable im- 
pression in “‘ Now vanish before the holy beams.” For 
the rest, the solos of Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Plunket Greene need no detailed refer- 
ence. The chorus was heard to much greater advantage 
in Haydn’s music than in Z£iijah. Mr. Lee Williams 
conducted the performance of his work and secured the 
best results; Mr. Ivor Atkins conducted the rest of the 
music, but of him more later. 

Wednesday morning’s programme began with Coleridge- 
Taylor’s orchestral piece, a solemn prelude in B minor. 
This is in what I think Professor Prout would term a 
mixed form. The general expression of the piece is 
solemn, relieved by the brightness, B major, of the second 
principal subject. The scoring is varied, judicious, and 
yet restrained, the exuberance of the Ballade in A minor 
being nowhere present. The prelude is a good com- 
position, but it seemed as if someone other than the 
actual composer might have written it: it lacked the 
cachet of his individuality. Under his direction the 
performance was satisfactory, but in no way distinguished. 
In the “ German Requiem” of Brahms, which followed, 
the soloists were Miss Esther Palliser and Mr. Andrew 
Black. Both did well, and the work of chorus and band, 
save for some uncertainty in intonation in the earlier 
numbers, was very good indeed. It is not within my 
province to say why Mr. Elgar’s oratorio, Zhe Light of 
Life, was substituted for the Symphony promised in the 
early announcements of the Festival, and I have only to 
record a successful repetition of a work that must gain 
greatly upon the musician as it grows more familiar to 
him. The soloists were those just mentioned, with Miss 
Marie Brema and Mr. Lloyd; and with Mr. Elgar 
himself conducting, the performance reached a high 
degree of merit. Dvordk’s Ze Deum in G, Op. 103, 
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completed the scheme. The “Sanctus,” “Tu Rex 
gloriz,” and “Dignare Domine,” each for solo and 
chorus (Miss Palliser and Mr. Black), contain fine music, 
lofty in feeling ; but the other parts I can only charac- 
terise as vulgar village noise. The performance was 
good, which made one regret that the whole work was 
not good. The evening concert in the Public Hall was 
miscellaneous, and comprised: Overture, Lustspiel, 
Smetana; song, “La Fiancée du Timbalier,’ Saint- 
Saéns; Variations on an original theme, for or- 
chestra, Elgar ; songs, “ Ethiopia Saluting the Colours,” 
Chas. Wood, “Anacreontic Ode,” C. H. H. Parry ; 
nautical overture, Britannia, A, C. Mackenzie ; Wagner 
selection. This outline will serve for reference. The 
orchestral work was excellently given all through, and 
in the comparatively small room the band had a grip of 
the audience that made itself felt. The vocalists were 
Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene. In the 
Wagner selection the former sang the closing scene—a 
grand effort thrown away—of Die Gotterdimmerung, and 
the latter the “Star of Eve” from Zannhduser. The 
band played the Zanmnhduser overture and a selection— 
Introduction, Act III., Dance of Apprentices and Pro- 
cession of Guilds—from Die Meistersinger. 

On Thursday morning was presented the chief novelty 
of the festival, to wit, Professor Horatio William Parker's 
setting of “ Hora Novissima,” the rhythm of Bernard de 
Morlaix on the Celestial country, the poem known by the 
translation from the pen of the late Rev. Dr. J. Mason 
Neale. I expressed my opinion of the music elsewhere six 
years ago, and have little reason for differing from what I 
then said. ‘“ Hora Novissima” is a work that shows fine 
musicianship. The choral writing is admirable for the 
voices, the score abounds with fine effects, the solos are 
graceful and varied, and altogether there is much to 
praise; but Mr. Parker has not in this work escaped 
the influence of other composers. It was hardly ex- 
pected that he could. Worcester deserves every credit 
for introducing a fine composition, and the visit of 
the composer, who conducted, forged another link in the 
chain that now unites America and the mother country. 
Palestrina’s eight-part S/abat Mater, with soloists and 
double choir, was fairly rendered, and was followed by 
Beethoven’s symphony, No. 7 in A, which went with 
refinement and finish. Spohr’s Last Judgment concluded 
the morning’s performance, one of the longest on record 
—for Worcester—as it did not terminate until a quarter 
past four. Spohr’s work was, generally, one of the best 
performed of the whole. The soloists were Madame 
Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene. There was a touch of pathos in the 
proceedings, as Mr. Lloyd in this work practically bade 
farewell to the festivals of the Three Choirs. In the 
evening Mr. Charles Phillips, who had sung in the 
Palestrina motet, sang very well in Bach’s cantata, 
“ God’s time is the best” ; the choir was heard at its best 
in Hubert Parry’s ode, “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” and Mr, 
William Green distinguished himself in the Hymn of 
Praise, giving promise of being a worthy successor to 
Mr. Lloyd in that favourite work. The duet, “! waited 
for the Lord,” was beautifully sung by Mesdames 
Albani and Sherwin, and the choral work was good. On 
the Friday morning Handel’s Messiah once more 
asserted its supremacy, attracting the largest attendance 
of the week. The principal vocalists were Madame 
Albani, Miss Crossley,sMr. William Green, and Mr. 
Andrew Black. Mr. Green gave the tenor music very 
finely, and showed a proper regard to Handel’s text, 
and, following the example of Mr. Ben Davies at 
Gloucester Cathedral last year, omitting the vulgar 





shouting cadence at the close of “Thou shalt break 
them.” The others gave the conventional renderings, with 
more or less distorted readings, Miss Crossley being the 
least offender in this respect, her general treatment being 
praiseworthy. Mr. W. Morrow played, and well, the 
obbligato to “ The trumpet shall sound,” which was Mr. 
Black’s best performance. Madame Albani was ex- 
quisite in “ How beautiful are the feet.” The chorus 
sang brightly and with spirit, and the band played finely 
in every performance. 

Mr. Ivor Atkins is not an experienced conductor at 
present, but his appointment involves responsibilities 
that elsewhere a Richter alone is considered able to 
undertake. I think that on the whole Mr. Atkins got on 
very well, but, probably from nervous excitement, failed 
to hold the executive well in hand. Next time he will do 
better. S. S. S. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 

THE Leipzig concert societies are preparing for their winter 
campuign. The management of the Gewandhaus concerts issues 
its invitation, yet without any hint to the subscribers as to what 
enjoyments will be offered them. Musikdirektor Hans Win- 
derstein, on the other hand, promises to his subscribers the 
following artists :—a, Pianoforte : Madame Teresa Carejio, Otto 
Hegner (Concerto No. 1 by Brahms), Moriz Rosenthal, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi (his own Concerto which gained the Bésendorfer 
prize at Vienna), Robert Freand (Concerto by Hans Huber), 
Max Pauer (Concerto No. 2 by Brahms); 4, Violin: Miss 
Leonora Jackson (Concerto by Brahms), Frl. Anna Hegner 
(Concerto by Beethoven), Franz Ondricek, Fritz Kriesler ; 
¢, Violoncello :. Hugo Becker, David Popper; Vocalists: Fr. 
Therese Behr, Raimund von zur Miihlen, Ludwig Strakosch 
and Ben Davies. 

A concert is also in prospect with the co-operation of the 
Riedel-Verein, a most able body of artists male and female, and 
of Herr Eugen d’Albert. It is, however, always to be regretted 
that the concert directors deliberately accustom their public to 
attach special importance to the solo performers, instead of con- 
sidering the orchestral music the crowning point. 

Another matter is at present agitating the musical, and 
especially the theatre-going, public of Leipzig ; this concerns the 
lease of both the Leipzig Stad¢ theatres, which during the last 
eighteen years has been assigned and re-assigned to Herr Max 
Stagemann. The lease expires every seven years, and as Herr 
Stagemann has now (almost three years before the present one 
runs out) applied for a renewal of the contract, it may well be 
assumed that to hold the lease of a Leipzic theatre is a profitable 
piece of business. And, asa matter of fact, throughout Germany 
there is no theatre which can count on such a theatre-loving 
public. Herr Direktor Stagemann (formerly an excellent opera 
singer), during his long management, has, without doubt, shown 
considerable ability, yet complaints are made of serious gaps in 
the company, of many newcomers, who, as soon as they feel 
their feet, accept engagements on larger stages, attracted by 
brilliant offers. In this way Herren Grengg and Demuth, and 
Frl. Paula Mark went to Vienna, Herr Perron to Dresden, Herr 
Kniipfer to Berlin, Fri. Kernic to Munich, Frau Beuer to 
a etc. etc. It is evident that the general ensemble 
must suffer through such frequent changes of the Zersonne/, also 
that the orchestra is worked beyond reasonable measure, seeing 
that the numerous new beginners require rehearsals even for the 
best known operas, rehearsals which, except for these changes, 
would not be necessary. Many, perceiving the bad result of 
such policy, have shown themselves hostile to the present 
director. Hence the excitement as to whether the magistracy 
of the town of Leipzig will grant him the lease for the fourth 
time. This would make a period of rule of unprecedented length, 
and neither Heinrich Laube, Friedrich Haase, August Forster, 
nor Angelo Neumann—all stagemen of celebrity—could look 
back on anything like such a long period of activity. 

Since Siegfried Wagner’s Barenhauter, no new opera has 
been put into rehearsal, but for this the management must not 
be blamed; Herr Gorter (up to now second capellmeister at 
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Carlsruhe) who has taken the place of Panzner, principal capell- 
meister here, naturally wishes to introduce himself to the com- 
pany and to the public with the regular opera répertoire 
“(hitherto he has done this in fairly commendable fashion, 
‘although ' lately, in regard to ‘fempz in Die Meistersinger, 
“some tolerably warm criticisms have been made). A more 
righteous reproach is that the répertoire has for a long period 
moved within far too narrow a circle—Mignon, Carmen, Caval 
-leria, Pagliacci, Lohengrin, The Merry Wives! Windsor, 
Freischiitz, Martha have been given a wearisome number of 
times, whereas Mozart’s Entfiihrung and Cosi fant utti, Weber's 
Euryanthe, Schumann's Genovefa, Marschners operas, are 
_seldom heard, and the operas of Gluck, Cherubini’s J/edea, 
Goldmark’s Xénigin von Saba, Rubinstein’s Demon, never. 
On the other hand, operas destitute of all life-power, are 
studied wholesale, only to disappear for ever after two or three 
performances, In proof of this we name the following: Die 
Teufelsglocke by Robert Fuchs, Asvaéd by Franchetti, Der 
Askel by Schréder, Das Unmbgiichste von Allen by Urspruch, 
Dubrowsky by Napravnik, Fery und Bately by Ingeborg von 
Bronsart, Der Geigenmacher von Cremona by Hubay, Die Grille 
by Doebber, Das Aélzerne Schwert by Heinrich Zollner, Der 
Strike der Schmiede by Beer, Gwenuolime by Chabrier, Jolanthe 
by Tschaikowsky, Dj:mileh by Bizet (the fate of which could 
have been foreseen by anyone possessing ordinary insight), and 
this list might be considerably extended. 

To-day’s papers, by the way, announce that three hundred 
men of position in the city of Leipzig have petitioned the chief 
magistrate to allow the lease of the Stadttheater from July Ist, 
1902, to be publicly advertised, or in some way to be obtained by 

_general competition. Only by such means will this art institution, 
so.essential to the spiritual life of our city, obtain the most 
suitable leadership. 








Correspondence, 


a So 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
CONCERNING THE OPERA. 


‘DEAR Mr. Ep1ToR,—The letter which doubtless appeared in 
last month’s issue of the RECORD, headed “* ‘ Italianophile’ and 
the Opera,” and signed ‘*G. S.,” was a bitter pill to a musical 
critic away on his holidays. Unfortunately, the proof you were 
kind enough to send me only overtook me in my progress 
through Europe a few days ago. Had someone made more 
careful postal arrangements for me, I might, no doubt, have 
essayed the tremendous task of crushing ‘‘G, S.” a month ago. 
As it is, here, in a lone village many miles from a railway 
Station, what can I do save confess that he may be right and 
that I may have been mistaken? It is impossible even to write 
to the management of the Opera, for they are certain to be away 
recruiting their health for the battles and victories and defeats 
of the next season. Even a musical critic cannot be denied the 
privilege of ordinary humanity, that of being occasionally—very 
occasionally, of course—mistaken. (It may be remarked in 
passing that musical critics are the only people I have met who 
.ever admitted having made a mistake: but that is a side-issue.) 
I admit, then, that ‘*G. S.”” may be right—nay, I will even 
agree that he zs right—and that I may be, or am, absolutely 
wrong. On the other hand, let me say that my figures came 
direct from the management, which at all events means to be 
honest. Moreover, they were published in the Pa// Mall Gazette 
at the end of July or beginning of August, and were never, to 
my knowledge, questioned. After all, what does it matter? 
If ‘*G. S.” can mention a single opera-house in Europe which 
does not frequently change the Opera and the cast at the last 
moment, I shall be glad to know the name of it, and I promise 
to go off forthwith and study its methods, with a view of 
enlightening both the English Opera management and the 
managements of all the other operatic managements in the 
world. Naturally, I except the Bayreuth Opera; nothing 
is ever changed there, either at the last moment or before 
it. As I know to my sorrow and to the cost of my 





employers’ pockets, at the houses in the principal European 
cities the opera is frequently changed. What ! have I not crossed 
thestormy North Sea from Harwich or from Doveragain and again 
and sped by the most fiery expresses obtainable across the terri- 
tories of two or three or more nations? Have I not endured sick 
sea-passages and sleepless nights, all to be present at some im- 
portant revival or new production? Have I not, on arriving at 
my destination, found that the opera was changed, the revival 
or production of a new work postponed? Have I not had 
to idle away wasted days in cities where not a face was familiar 
to me, and all because operatic managements abroad are even 
as ‘*G.S.” affirms they are in England? Of course these 
abrupt alterations are irritating—quite as irritating to me as to 
“*G, §S.,’’ I can assure him—and I have never’ spared the 
London management when they indulged in them. But the 
fact that they occur all the world over compels me to wonder 
whether they can be avoided under terrestrial operatic conditions. 
And, anyhow, they are not so serious as many of the artistic 
crimes perpetrated at Covent Garden. 

“*G, S.” is perfectly right when he says that “as long as 
‘The Grand Opera Syndicate, Limited,’ retains its monopoly 
we shall howl for deceney and order in vain. It is a ‘c rner in 
opera,’ and is no more an artistic institution than is a ‘ corner in 
pig iron’ or ‘a corner in hog’s flesh.’”’ But he is also perfectly 
wrong when he says “the managers are mere moving toys 
in the hands of a few star artists thirsting for private engage- 
ments,” and that the lack of order is due to the fact that ‘‘ the 
opera season exists as a sort of big advertisement for these 
singers.” It is exceedingly difficult to get the genuine star 
artists, the men and women who draw sufficiently to fill Covent 
Garden, to come to England at all. They can make more 
money in uncultured America, and as much in cultured France. 
If the truth were as ‘*G. S.” states, what useful purpose could 
opposition fulfil? The singers could play off the rival enter- 
prises against one another; they would squeeze higher terms 
out of each, and have each more completely at their mercy 
when they.did not choose to sing on particular nights. 

It is the whole basis of the English Opera that is wrong. 
It does not exist as an advertisement for singers who are 
already so well advertised and known that they fill the house 
whenever their names are announced, and who can get any 
number of private engagements without appearing at Covent 
Garden at all. It exists as an amusement of the aristocracy 
and of those who wish to be thought to belong to the aristocracy. 
Its biggest, most offensive offence is not that of altering the 
opera at the last moment—however disagreeable that may be 
to **G, S.” and myself—but that of hardly ever doing an opera 
decently, whether it has been postponed or not. For that the 
singers cannot be blamed. If the management, instead of seek- 
ing only to please its c/éentd/e—which likes Les Huguenots quite 
as well as Lohengrin, and a good performance nearly as well as 
a bad one—had as its ideal performances approximating to per- 
fection, we should see different things from those we have 
hitherto seen. But such a management will only be found when 
we have a National Opera, entirely independent of society. If 
a good management is found for it, we shall at once see results. 
If a good management is not found at once, the critics of 
London will probably be able to exercise sufficient fluence to 
get it turned out. At any rate, there will be no antagonistic, 
anti-artistic influence brought to bear as there is at present. A 
National Opera will exist for the whole nation, and bad per- 
formances will not be tolerated because they are found good 
enough by a comparatively small clique. I don’t say we shall 
never have bad performances: I only say that we shall be able 
to make our objections to them felt. At present all the critics 
and the great mass of musical opinion are dead against the Grand 
Opera Syndicate. How does that affect the Syndicate? Not 
at all. The Syndicate keeps a shop, and seemingly has a suffi- 
cient number of customers to keep it from bankruptcy. Those 
who, like **G.S.,” myself, and a host of others, don’t like its 
wares for one reason or another, are simply told to go elsewhere. 
Who can blame the Syndicate, which fulfils the purpose it 
exists for? I don’t; but I say, at least let us try the only plan 
that seems likely to afford us what we want.—lI am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
ITALIANOPHILE. 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES, 


WE give this month the first of Three Songs (Op. 29) by 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor. It is entitled “Lucy,” and the 
well-known poem by Wordsworth commences— 

She dwelt among th’ untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove. 
It is quite evident that the poet’s lines require simple 
strains, and, accordingly, Mr. Taylor has assigned to 
them melody of great charm and expression. Itis in the 
accompaniment which supports the melody that he 
shows his art. Syncopation plays a large part, but not 
so as to become wearisome. The soft closing symphony 
with its upper and lower pedal notes, against which gently 
upward moving chords produce passing discords, is of 
good effect. 


Reblews of Hew Music and Pew 
Cnvitions. 


—_— 


Local Examinations in Music, 1900 :—Studies and Pieces 
Sor the Pianoforte, contained in the Syllabus of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music. School Examina- 
tions: Elementary (Edition 6507C ; price, net Is.) ; 
Lower Division (Edition 6510C; price, net 1s.) ; 
Higher Division, Lists A, B, and C (Editions 6513¢, 
6514C, 6515C; price, each Is.). Centre Examina- 
tions; Junior Grade, Lists A, B, and C (Editions 
6501C, 6502C, 6503C ; price, each 1s.) ; Senior Grade, 
Lists A, B, and C (Editions 6504C, 6505C, 6506C ; 
price, each Is.). London: Augener & Co. 


EACH of the three lists in the “ Elementary Examina- 
tions” contains two studies and two pieces. Henri 
Bertini is principally remembered by his studies which, 
though old, are not yet old-fashioned. Last year, by the 
way, as we are reminded by the useful dates of birth and 
death against the names of the various composers from 
whose works the studies and pieces are selected, was the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of this benefactor to 
young players. In addition to studies Bertini wrote 
pleasing pieces; in List A we find his Prelude and 
Andante, No. 10 of 12 Petits Morceaux. The companion 
piece is Hiller’s lively little Figer/ied in E flat, Op. 117, 
No. 24. Cornelius Gurlitt’s well-known name appears in 
the B and C lists ; in the latter, indeed, he is represented 
both by a study and a piece (Abendlied). 

The pianoforte music for the “Lower Division” is 
attractive. One is pleased to meet with the names of Haydn 
and Dussek, two masters whose works are now scarcely 
ever seen on a concert programme ; of the one we have a 
movement from a sonata in D, composed in 1767; of the 
other the Chansonnette, Op. 16, No. 11. Beethoven's 
Quant’ 2 pit bello variations, Hummel’s An Alexis, Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie’s Harvest Home, Op. 9, No. 4, and 
Gurlitt’s Zvégie, are other welcome numbers. 

In List A of the “ Higher Division” there is a useful 
study in C by Jacques Schmitt, and Heller’s No. 4 from 
the Vuits dlanches, Op. 82, which is termed a Stuay in E 
minor ; for many pieces can be used as studies, and vice 
versd. The first piece is Gade’s fresh Fantasiestiick, 
Op. 41, No. 1. The omission on the part of the composer 
of the notes in small type added in the third and fourth 
lines of p. 11, was probably unintentional ; anyhow, they 
seem improvements. The second piece is Moszkowski’s 
characteristic Polonaise, Op. 18, No. 5. Candidates will 
no doubt find some difficulty in deciding between lists 
A and B. The two studies by Kohler and Cramer in the 








latter seem to us a little stiffer and a little drier than 
those of A, yet as excellent practice for the fingers they 
may even be preferred. The two pieces are Beethoven’s 
Sonatina in G, Op. 79, 1st movement, and Reinecke’s 
graceful Bridal Song, No. 10 of Médchenlieder, Op. 88. 
Then there is list C with Bach’s two-part Jnvention, 
No. 15 in B minor, and Heller’s Study in E flat, Op. 45, 
No. 17 ; the one in fugal, the other in free, modern style. 
The contrast between thesetwostudiesis striking ; and when 
the student has mastered the notes of the first, he will begin 
to notice the contrapuntal skill displayed by the master, 
and to admire the wonderful ease and flow of the music, 
The two pieces are a Mozart Rondeau en Polonaise, and 
Bendel’s expressive Pridre, No. 2 of Drei Charakterstiicke. 
In List A of the Junior Grade there are Bach’s two-part 
Invention in F minor, and two studies, one by Cramer, 
the other by Moszkowski. The three pieces are by 
Beethoven, Goetz, and Nicodé, respectively. Bach again 
heads the studies in List B; here we have the fresh 
petit prélude in ©; the two others are by Berens and 
Heller. There is an attractive list of pieces: a move- 
ment from a Paradies Sonata, No. 6 of Schubert’s 
“Momens musicals,” and Kirchner’s engaging “La 
chapelle montagnarde.” List C, with its studies by 
Bach, Cramer, and Bennett, and its pieces by Handel, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, may possibly prove the most 
tempting to candidates. List A of the Senior Grade 
opens with No. 6 of Clementi’s “Gradus,” a study in 
which there are Beethovenish touches ; there is, indeed, 
something in it akin to the technique of the Sonata in 
B flat, Op. 22. It is followed by Cramer’s study im 
D minor, No. 49, not, perhaps, one of the most interest- 
ing from a musical point of view, but one of great 
technical value. The third number by Jensen, White 
Rose, Op. 8, Book 2, No. 2, is a study full of soft, 
persuasive melody and delicate harmonies ; it is, in fact, 
a Song without Words of extreme refinement and charm. 
The first piece is the Finale of Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
so fresh, so strong, and so beautiful, that anyone hearing 
it for the first time would be at a loss to understand how 
the term dry could ever be applied to Bach’s music. 
The second is the Finale from Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 7, one of many movements in which the 
composer makes technical work of the virtuose order a 
prominent, yet not supreme, feature. List B commences 
with Bach’s Gigwe in G from the “ Partita,” No. 5. Bach 
like Haydn, could take almost any theme, and by skilled 
workmanship evolve from it a movement full of interest. 
Bach is seldom dull, but when, as in this Gigue, he starts 
with a highly characteristic theme, special lightness and 
life prevail. The music here trips along so smoothly, so 
naturally, that one is scarcely conscious of the thought 
and labour bestowed upon it. The marked manner in 
which the theme at its various entries stands out from 
the other parts depends partly on the character of those 
parts, partly on their arrangement. No one understood 
better than Bach the advantage of rests, not only to give 
lightness, but to enable the entries of the theme to be 
recognized without any effort on the part of the listener. 
Students must not fail to notice the interesting yet simple 
metamorphosis of the theme, when combined with the new 
one at the opening of the second section ; we refer to the 
passage in the top line of page 5. Two solid studies follow : 
one from Clementi’s “Gradus” on arpeggio chords, the 
other by Loeschhorn on arpeggio chords interspersed with 
passing and appoggiatura notes. The first piece is the 
opening movement, Presto, from Beethoven’s Sonata in 
D, Op. 10, No. 3. In two places (p. 14, 1. 3 and 4, and 





last line of p. 21), notes have been added (in small type), 
which owing to the limitations of the keyboard of the 
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time could not be played ; by such addition the spirit, if 
not the letter of the music is properly expressed. Some 
editors have altered the quaver passage beginning at the 
first line of p. 17, so as to make it similar to the 
passage (p. 22) in the recapitulation section, Here again, 
it might be—indeed has been—said that, keyboard com- 
pass permitting, Beethoven would have written both 
passages alike. By so doing, we should, however, lose 
the very alteration which necessity drew from the com- 
poser ; and it is interesting in this, and also in other 
works, to see how, under compulsion, he modified. We 
are therefore glad to find that the editor has left this 
quaver passage in the exposition, as in the original text. 
The second piece is Schumann’s /#¢ermezzo in B minor, 
Op. 4, No. 6, one of a set of pieces unduly neglected, so 
far as pianoforte recital programmes are concerned. The 
last piece is Henselt’s elegant Frihlingslied in a, The 
simple melody will delight the ear, while the admirable 
writing for the instrument will greatly interest the player. 

List C commences with the 9th Fugue in E, from the 
first part of the Well-tempered Clavier, one of the best 
and one of the brightest. The second Study by Berger, 
in C minor, Op. 12, No. 6, is as pleasing as it is profitable. 
The third is Mendelssohn’s clever and effective Study in 
F minor. 

The first piece is the opening AJ/egro, from Schubert’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 122, which, though not one of the 
composer’s most inspired works, is in many ways 
attractive. Schumann’s /Vachéstiick in D flat, Op. 23, 
No. 3, and Chopin’s Valse in A flat, Op. 69, No. 1, com- 
plete the set of pieces. 

In all the books under notice, there are finger and 
phrase marks, also explanatory notes with regard to 
various ornaments. For all these helps students will be 
grateful; probably none more so than those who of 
themselves have some idea of fingering and phrasing. 
The clear, correct printing of the music deserves notice. 


Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. By STEPHEN 
HELLER :—The Art of Phrasing. Op. 16. Critically 
revised, phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. 
(Edition No. 6190; price, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


LIKE many arts, that of phrasing is not easy to acquire. 
It is necessary to begin with material of comparatively 
simple structure, for in the music of the great masters the 
rhythmic variety, to say nothing of the constant over- 
lapping of one phrase by another, offers too many 
difficulties at once to those who are seeking to learn 
general — To such, these Heller studies will be 
welcome. What, for instance, could be more useful, and 
at the same time attractive, than the “ Canzonetta,” No, 3? 
That the first note of a bar receives the principal accent 
is instilled into the minds of many children, and yet here, 
as the phrase marks show, the first note is almost in- 
variably an end note, and, therefore, unaccented. Or 
take the “ Lied,” No. 9, with its long drawn-out melodic 
phrases for the left hand, and the recurring short groups 
of notes in arpeggio for the right which so well set off 
the former, and it will be found excellent practice. 
Then again there are some numbers in which there are 
melodies for each hand not beginning and ending together 
— a study in the art of what we might term double phras- 
ing. Heller’s music, too, is so melodious and refined, 
and so well written for the instrument that his studies 
really become recreations. They have been most care- 
fully revised by Herr Thiimer, so that if due attention be 
paid to his marks and fingering, the result is bound to 
be satisfactory. 





Kinderscenen (Scenes of Childhood). Melodic Pieces for 

the Pianoforte. By ARNOLD KkuG. Op. 88. (Edition 

No. 6212; price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co, 
SINCE Schumann wrote his “ Album for the Young,” many 
composers have followed his example and given titles to 
sundry pieces. And they have done right, for, as teachers 
well know, there is a great deal in a title to attract the 
young. The twelve little pieces under notice are graceful 
and generally pleasing. No. 1 is merely entitled “A 
Tale ;” the subject is left to the player, who, however, 
must imagine one in accordance with the character of 
the music. No. 4, “ The Soldiers are Coming,” of course 
indicates a march; No. 5, “ Evening Prayer,” presents 
quiet, somewhat serious music. Other titles, such as 
“On the Rocking-Horse,” and “In the Train,” suggest 
imitative music, though it is not in any way forced. We 
have named a few pieces by way of illustration, yet all 
are good, They are useful, too, as well as ornamental. 
The “ Battle of the Tin Soldiers,” with its drum rolls and 
trumpet flourishes, affords capital practice; No. 5, the 
“ March,” with its rhythmic swing and bold chords will 
smarten up a dull or lazy pupil; while No. 9, “Ina 
Train” with its steam puffs and whistles, and No. Io, 
“The Little Fish,” with its semiquaver passages, sug- 
gestive of fish gliding along in the water, furnish profit. 
able work for the fingers. 


Deux Morceaux pour Piano. Par GASTON BORCcH. 
Op. 56, No.1 E/égie, and No. 2 Evotigue. London; 
Augener & Co. 

THE “ Elégie,’ in E flat, opens with a soft, flowing phrase 
of eight bars, which is repeated and then extended, a 
gradual modulation being made towards the minor key 
of the mediant. The opening figure of the theme now 
serves as material in a passage which works rapidly up 
from fp to 7, and in which there are piquant harmonies 
adding to its intensity. The melody, unaccompanied 
now, sinks down, a molto dim. e ritard, leading to a 
cadence on the dominant and a return of the theme. 
There is a long and effective coda, which, like the passage 
mentioned above, first soars and then sinks. The second 
piece, “ Erotique,” commences quietly, but the melody 
soon assumes a more passionate character. A pause 
occurs on the tonic chord, given in arpeggio and ///; 
the same chord is again heard, also in arpeggio, but in 
descending form and piano. Mysterious chords are then 
sounded, after which comes recapitulation with certain 
modifications. The piece is well written and attractive. 


Elégie, Op. 56, No. 1. Par GASTON BORCH. Pour 
deux Violons, Viola, Violoncelli, et Basse. (Edition 
No. 7013}; price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS transcription of the piece noticed above is exceed- 

ingly effective. “The zemfo is adagio, and the long notes 

in the middle and lowest part can be suitably sustained 
on the viola, ’celli, and bass. The two ’celli add to the 

fulness and richness of the harmonies. The broad, im- 

passioned melody is thoroughly well suited to the violin. 


Duos for Two Violoncellos. By SEBASTIAN LEE, Revised 
by Oskar Briickner. Books I. and II. (Edition 
Nos. 7766a and 77664,; price,net, 2s.é€ach.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

THESE are excellent pieces, interesting from a musical 

point of view, and in every way well adapted to train and 

develop the fingers, and to.improve players in the difficult 

art of bowing. The second ’cello in all of them has a 

real concertante part, so that the two performers meet on 

equal terms. The first duet in Book I. commences with 
an Allegro in sonata, or first-movement form, The 
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themes are smooth and melodious, while short quaver 
passages with varied bowings impart movement and life 
to the music. Next comes a graceful Andante. The 
opening theme is assigned to the first ’cello, the one in 
the key of the dominant to the second. The last move- 
ment is a light, pleasing A//egro in short sonata form. 
The other three duos in this book and the three of the 
second book likewise consist of three movements. The 
music is classical in character ; it is, in fact, akin to that 
of Mozart or early Beethoven, and yet there is no feelin 
of bald imitation—everything is fresh, bright, and natural. 
Duets of this kind develop a healthy spirit of emulation 
in the players. In a duet for ’cello or violin and piano- 
forte each performer has a part to play, which, except 
for the giving out of a melody, has its own particular 
technique and style ; whereas in these two ’cello duets 
the players are engaged in work of similar and, at times, 
of exactly the same kind. 


Changes. Song. Words by Lapy LINDSAY, music by 
HAMISH Mac CUNN. No, 1, in E flat; No. 2, in D 
flat. London: Augener & Co. 

THE poem tells of two who sat among the cornfields ; in 

the first stanza the lover laughs, but the lady sighs ; at 

the end, however, with wide seas betwixt the two, the 

lover sings, “Perchance you laugh a happy laugh, I 

sigh.” The melody, for baritone voice, is simple and 

expressive, while in the well-written pianoforte accom- 
paniment there are some tasteful harmonies. 


Harebell Curfew. Vocal Duet for Female Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By A. E. HORROCKS. 
(Edition No. 4094; price, net, 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is a fresh, attractive little duet. The vocal parts 

are melodious and not difficult. The “Ah” phrase on 

page 4 may not be very comfortable, but the composer 
has suggested an alternative and easier ending. The 
pianoforte accompaniment, with its quiet “toll” notes and 
uaint “ Ding, dong!” chords, is delicate and refined ; 

— is, in fact, a total absence of anything common- 

ace. —_— 

Nigh No More for Summer Flowers. By H. R. BisHop. 
Arranged as a Trio for Female Voices by H. HEALE. 
(Edition No. 4304¢@,; price, net, 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

PURCELL is regarded, and rightly, as our greatest 
English composer, but perhaps we shall not be far from 
the truth in saying that Bishop is the most popular. The 
music of the glee under notice, effectively arranged for 
three female voices, is light, pleasing, and essentially 
vocal. Many a composer more learned than Bishop in 
the science of his art, must have envied the ease with 
which, to use an old term, he could invent melodies which 
appeal directly to the heart. 








Conrerts. 


—@— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Mr. MANNs will commence these concerts on October 7th, and 
promises several important novelties, including a Symphonic 
Poem by Dvorak, a Suite by Professor Villiers Stanford (sug- 
gested bysome lines in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess’’),a Violin Concerto 
in G minor by Godard, and a work of a Spanish character 
which Mr. Edgar calls Sevc/tana, At one of the concerts Samson 
and Delilah, by M. Saint-Saéns, will be performed, with Mr. Ben 
Davies and Miss Marie Brema as chief soloists. Among the 
artists who will appear during the season are Miss Fanny Davies, 





Seiior Sarasate, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. 
Frederick Dawson, M. Busoni, Mme. Blanche Marchesi, and 
M. Gerardy. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THE series of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden came to an 
abrupt end on September 16th, after continuing only a fortnight. 
Probably the attempt to introduce certain features popular in 
past days gave an unfavourable impression, being somewhat out 
of harmony with the advanced culture of music now in vogue ; 
and it must be confessed tha: the work of the orchestra did not 
compare with that achieved at Queen’s Hall, where the concerts 
have been so successful that they will be extended to October 
21st. Among the works produced have been some of great 
interest, one of these being a Symphony in c by Michael Haydn, 
—— brother of the famous Joseph Haydn. It no doubt 
elongs to the ‘‘ powdér and periwig school,” and lacks the 
freshness of ‘* Papa Hadyn’s” charming compositions. The 
manuscript was found a few years ago in a Benedictine monastery, 
and a short time since it was performed in Germany under the 
direction of Herr Hans Sitt. The Symphony was a musical 
curiosity, and pleased somewhat in the same way as quaint old 
china gratifies collectors, Another novelty more “up to 
date” was the introduction to the third act of Siegfried, 
Wagner’s Der Biirenhduter. After the conflicting opinions 
expressed as to the gifts of the young composer, the fairest way 
is to speak of the work according to the impression made in 
performance. That it contained much clever orchestration could 
not be denied, and no one could reasonably condemn the young 
musician for sometimes following in the footsteps of his famous 
father. It is quite possible, and even probable, that Siegfried 
Wagner will make a name for himself in the future. The 
Asgaardsreien of the Norwegian composer Ole Olsen is 
strictly ‘* programme music.” It professes to tell in music how a 
bridegroom is being carried off on his wedding morn but is saved 
by the storm-god Donner. The subject has not greatly inspired 
the composer. A pretty entr’acte, called A Slumber Song, by 
Mr. W. H. Squire the popular ‘cellist, was well received. A 
Symphonic Poem by Miguéz, the Brazilian musician, called Ave 
Libertas, and the sinfonia to Leonardo Leo's sacred work San?’ 
Elena al Calvario, were also new to the Queen’s Hall audience ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Wagner has been the prime favourite at 
these concerts, and selections from his works, admirably per- 
formed, have attracted enthusiastic crowds. Some of these were 
operatic extracts from Wagner’s less-known works. The five 
Flemish Dances of the Dutch composer Jan Blockx were also 
heard with pleasure at these concerts. 


SAYOY THEATRE. 
THE thousandth performance in London of the popular Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera H.M.S. Pinafore on the 16th September 
was quite a festival representation, the theatre being gaily 
decorated and crowded to the very roof. The opera has now 
been played for twenty-one years, a long career for a production 
of this class. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
Mr. Davip BISPHAM has arranged a recital tour in America, 
commencing in New York on November rst. Included in his 
programme will be a cycle of songs by Mme. Liza Lehmann, 
set to passages from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” These will 
shortly be heard in London, Mr. Kennerley Rumford being the 
vocalist.—Mr. Frederick Cliffe has composed a choral setting of 
Kingsley’s “ Ode to the North-East Wind.”—Church music is 
a feature in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s revival of King John.—Mme. 
Patti has decided not to undertake the operatic and concert tour 
proposed by an American manager. She will be heard in 
London and the provinces during the winter, and after the New 
Year probably in Berlin.—A Polish author, M. Slupski, isin 
London getting up a Memorial Album to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Chopin, October 17th, 1849. 
Already a medal has been struck at Warsaw in honour of the 
composer.—Mme. Melba, who has been holiday-making at 
Ostend, will shortly undertake a provincial tour.—The Covent 
Garden opera season has been financially successful, the 
Syndicate receiving 30 per cent. dividend upon the capital 
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advanced.—An endeavour is being made to improve the acoustics 
of the Albert Hall, the first step being the introduction of a 
sounding-board invented by an American. This is chiefly for 
the benefit of speakers at the Church Congress, Improvements 
to assist solo vocalists will shortly be made, 








Musical Potes, 


——g—e 


Berlin.—The cost of the Wagner monument which is 
to be erected in the magnificent Thiergarten has been 
fixed at £15,000 sterling, which a wealthy amateur has 
offered to complete if not yet collected. The design has 
been submitted by the committee to William II., who has 
expressed his intention to glorify not only the memory of 
the author of the Vibelungen tetralogy, but of a series of 
German composers. The statues are to form a pendant 
to the monuments of the historic personages which are to 
adorn the “ Avenue of Victory ”—an artistic idea, worthy 
of genuine admiration. A monument of white marble 
has already been erected to J. Seb. Bach next to that of 
Field-Marshal Schwerin in the niche in which is placed 
the monument of Frederick the Great in the same 
avenue.—T heannual report of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Konservatorium records increasing prosperity, with 371 
pupils, of which no less than 153 belong to the higher 
pianoforte class. Total of pianoforte students, 261. The 
school has 28 male and 17 female teachers. — Prof. 
Albert Dietrich, formerly for many years Court-Kapell- 
meister of Oldenburg, friend and pupil of Schumann, 
orice well known as the composer of a Symphony in D 
minor, an overture, “ Normanenfahrt,” and numerous 
other works Schumannesque in style, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. 

Leipzig.—The famous Gewandhaus Society has re- 
ceived a donation of £1,600 sterling, the interest on 
which is to be divided annually b-tween the needy 
members of the orchestra. The capital is to be ad- 
ministered by the directorate of a Kissel Fund to be 
formed for that purpose.—Five thousand marks, with a 
like sum from the Grassi Fund, have been assigned by 
the Municipality towards the cost of the projected Bach 
monument.—Breitkopf and Hiirtel are inviting subscrip- 
tions to a magnificent new edition of Wagner’s 7ris¢an, 
containing twelve beautiful coloured drawings, one to 
each scene, by the highly gifted young artist Franz 
Stassen. Only 100 (numbered) copies, elegantly bound, 
will be issued, costing £5 sterling each, and will no 
doubt be taken up very quickly. 

Dresden.—At the Royal Opera on 288 evenings no less 
than 67 operas, 5 ballets, and 1 dramatic poem were 
given between August 14th, 1898, and July 2nd, 1899. The 
novelties were Verdi's Ofe//o, the one-act opera, Zhe Wag 
of Bergen, by Ed. Behm, and the Cid, by P. Cornelius, 
Wagner again scored the largest number of performances, 
56; Auber, 8; Beethoven’s Fidelio, 7 ; P. Cornelius, 5 ; 
Donizetti, 14; Gluck, 6 ; Humperdinck, 7 ; Lortzing, 17 ; 
Meyerbeer, 27, including 18 of L’Africaine, which had 
not been heard for thirty years; Mozart, 12; Rossini, 
11; Verdi, 19; Weber, 16. 

Munich.—E. von Possart has withdrawn the announced 
NVibelungen cycle at the Royal Opera, out of regard for 
the Bayreuth performances. Only the Feen was retained, 
with Frau Friinkel-Claus from Prague, instead of Milka 
Ternina, who is engaged at Berlin, — Sigmund von 
Hausegger, the youthful poet-composer of the comic 
opera Zinnober, has been called to Munich as second 
conductor of the famous Kaim Orchestra, Felix Wein- 
gartner remaining first. ot. 





Cologne.—The Konservatorium, which exhibits growing 
success under Dr, Franz Wiiilner’s exceilent direction, 
numbered in 1898-9 479 students, representing almost 
every nation—but, of course, mostly Germans—with 40 
teachers. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—The 150th anniversary of Goethe’s 
birthday was celebrated also musically with the utmost 
enthusiasm here at his birthplace by a grand concert at 
the Hippodrome, tastefully decorated, before 4,000 
listeners, including the Empress Frederick, the 300 ladies 
of the chorus being attired in coloured dresses, and the 
men in black, thus forming a kind of border to the plat- 
form, which was changed into a perfect flower-garden. The 
works performed were Wagner’s Faus¢ overture, Schubert’s 
fine song, “Schwager Kronos,” words by Goethe; the 
third part of Schumann’s great work, Scenes from Faust ; 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture ; Brahms’s Harzreise ; and 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht. The vocal soloists were 
Mmes. Adler-Nathan, Schumann-Heink, Messrs. Burg- 
staller, Von Rooy (the last three of Bayreuth fame), and 
Adolph Miiller. Afterwards, a procession of 13,000 
torchbearers and a magnificent illumination at the Goethe 
monument took place, realizing most brilliantly the great 
poet’s last words, “ More light !” 

Mannheim.—The Municipality, which is mostly social- 
istic, has resolved to give a series of popular theatrical 
and operatic performances, chiefly classical, at about five- 
pence admission for any place in the house, on the 
principle of “first come, first served”—a social move- 
ment to which no objection can be raised. 

Meiningen.— The programme of the second Saxe- 
Meiningen Musical Festival, which will include the 
inauguration of the Brahms monument by Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, president of the committee, has been detinitely 
fixed, and will be of exceptional interest, Numerous 
celebrated artists will appear, and the local chef, Fritz 
Steinbach, will conduct. 

Strasburg.—The attendance at the local Konservatorium 
numbered in 1898-9 441 pupils, besides 422 taught in 
secondary branches, with 24 teachers, and Prof. Stock- 
hausen as principal. The chorus consists of 187 voices. 

Liibeck.—The Verein der Musiktreunde, after an exist- 
ence of only two years, gave during the last seven months’ 
season no fewer than thirty-four Popular and seven Sym- 
phony Concerts, under the Jé/on of Afferni, to literally 
overflowing audiences. 

Bayreuth, — The Richard Wagner Society, with 
twenty-three branches, now numbers only 2,523 members. 
The Bayreuth performances being, however, self-support- 
ing, the statutes have been provided with a clause 
facilitating the attendance of impecunious musicians at 
the Bayreuth representations, according to the com- 
poser’s ideas expressed both orally and in writing. 

Brunswick.—A rich collection of hitherto unpublished 
letters by C. M. von Weber to his intimate friend, the 
scientist, H. Lichtenstein, will begin to appear in the 
October number of Westermann’s illustrated German 
monthly paper. The contents are said to be highly 
interesting. 

Pyrmont.—A committee has been formed for the 
erection of a statue to the celebrated composer, Albert 
Lortzing, who spent several years at this picturesque 
watering-place as actor, singer, conductor, and composer. 

Hohnstein.— The 2ooth anniversary of the birth on 
the roth August, 1699, of Christoph Gottlieb Schréter, 
who is claimed by some as the inventor of the pianoforte, 
was celebrated here. He died at a great age in 1782. 

Vienna.—During last season 303 performances were 
given, consisting of 79 works by 46 composers, including 
22 ballets, Wagner taking “the lion’s share” with 51 
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evenings. 
mark, were represented by only 55 works ; 9 Frenchmen 
by 11, and the Italians by 12 works. One Russian, one 
Czechian, and one Hungarian work were also performed. 
—It was a happy thought of Gustav Mahler to celebrate 
the.1soth. anniversary of Goethe’s birthday with a per- 
formance of the Egmont overture and of.Mozart’s Zauber- 
‘flote. As the director-conductor pithily observed : “ Were 
‘I to arrange a Goethe cycle witth Faus/, Mignon, and 
Werther, this would be no homage to the poet, but 
rather more or less a blasphemy: Through Mozart and 
Beethoven I demonstrate to our public once more that 
Goethe’s individuality must find a totally different inter- 
pretation from that of Gounod’s, Thomas’s, and Masse- 
net’s sweetish, insipid melodies.” Goethe knew and loved 
both the Egmont music and the Zauder/ldte, particularly 
the latter, which he (like Wagner) considered to be the 
most perfect musico-dramatic creation of that time; 
and he even wrote a second part to it, which 
clearly proves that the great dramatist did not esteem 
its subject that silly stuff which it is generally thought 
to be.—Patrons of the ballet will be pleased to hear 
that Johann Strauss’s posthumous score, Cenerentola, 
has been found complete, and even orchestrated 
in all essential parts. A surprising quantity of de- 
tached pieces, marked by Strauss as belonging to that 
ballet, have likewise been discovered, so that the score 
will entirely consist of melodies by Strauss. The com- 
pilation of the whole will probably be entrusted to the 
excellent composer of similar music, Josef Bayer, The 
work is set down for performance at the Imperial Opera 
next Carnival—A manuscript by the great Roland di 
Lasso has been discovered in the Imperial Library, 
which is valuable not so much on account of its contents, 
which are known, but as an autograph written entirely in 
the composer's own hand. It consists of four volumes 
containing the nine “Sacrz lectiones ex propheta Job”’ 
and the “ Prophetic Sybillarum,” the former having been 
ublished during the composer’s lifetime, the latter after 
fis death. The fact which adds to the interest of the 
MS. is that it is the autograph copy written by Lassus 
for his master and ptron, Albert V. of Bavaria, in 1558. 
Each volume contains a very fine portrait of Lassus 
hitherto unknown, by Hans Miihlich, representing the 
composer at the age of twenty-eight, at the commence- 
ment of his long sojourn at Munich.—A New Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave its first concert under the direction of 
Carl Stix. The want of such an undertaking has been 
long felt. Whether the new society will effectually fill 
the gap, time must show.—At the Imperial Opera a com- 
petition for the vacancy of a violinist wiil be held on the 
15th October, at 10 a.m. Tenders must be sent in to the 
office of the directorate on or before the 8.h October. 
Likewise a trumpeter of the first rank is wanted by the 
end of October. On receipt of the tenders full t2rms will 
be made known in return. 

Prague.—Pater Barnabas Weiss, Superior of the Joseph 
Monastery of Capucines, aged eighty-six, who earned dis- 
tinction by the cultivation of ancient church music, 
i. ac, the sixty years’ jubilee of his _priest- 

ood. 

Paris.—Méhul’s masterpiece, Joseph and his Brethren, 
provided, by order of the directors of the Grand Opéra, 
by Bourgault-Ducoudray, professor of musical history at 
the Conservatoire, with recitatives in place of the spoken 
dialogue, was found less effective than in its original 
form, as given at the Opéra Comique, where it will prob- 
ably again be introduced shortly.—The cast of Charles 
Lamoureux’s 7ristan performances, which are to com- 
mence as early as the roth October at the Nouveau 


Other 28 German composers, including Gold-; 





Théatre, has been doubled, the vocalists taking their 
performances alternately. 

St. Malo.— MVaritorne, a comic opera in one act by Ed, 
Kann, obtained a favourable reception. 

Amsterdam.—The excellent chamber music evenings 
produced a MS. Quintet in A—a work. of promise. by 
the young Dutchman, P. G. van Anrooy, domiciled at 
Utrecht—and a violin sonata of considerable merit by 
another youthful native composer, Kor Kniler, pupil of 
the local Conservatoire.—The incomparable Amsterdam 
a capella chorus, which caused a sensation in Germany 
and deserved a far better appreciation in London a few 
years ago, and which had retired from concert-life, ha3 
been reorganized by the famous basso, Prof. Johannes 
Messchaert, and consists now of eighteen male and 
female vocalists. An artistic tour through musical 
Holland, Germany, and Austria is contemplated. 

Autwerp.— Music played, of course, an important part 
at the Tercentenary Van Dyck Festival, works by the 
most renowned native composers, P. Benoit, Jan Blockx, 
Wanbach, etc., being given. At a choral competition 
which likewise took place, the first prize was carried off 
by the Herstal Society with a splendid execution .of two 
fine. choruses—“ La Bruyére,” by Jan Blockx, and 
“ L’Espérance,” by Th. Radoux. 

St. Petersburg.—A bronze statue in memory of Glinka 
was erected in front of the Maria Theatre on the occasion 
of the rooth anniversary of his birthday. 

Warsaw.—In remembrance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Chopin’s death a medal has been struck, designed by 
the sculptor Sigismund Sluszki. 

Rome.—The music drama, £/ki the Gipsy, words by 
Aug. Turchi, music by Romolo Bacchini, met with a 
favourable reception. 

Turin,—osaloa, a new opera by Emilio Pizzi, was 
produced with marked success. The work has only three 
characters, without a prelude or chorus or other elaborate 
requirements. The music being set to an effective libretto 
has originality and is cleverly worked out. 

Athens.—The new magnificent theatre, which is pro- 
vided with every modern improvement, is to be solemnly 
inaugurated shortly in presence of King George. The 
scenery and electric installarions, which are ordered from 
Vienna, will alone cost £10,000 sterling. Tois outlay 
will, besides an annual subvention, be defrayed by the 
King, who is an ardent follower of the idea of a revived 
Greek stage. The house will hold 1,009 spectators. 





There will be four provincial Festivals this month. 
The first will be held at Norwich, October 3-6, at which 
Perosi’s Passion of Christ will be performed for the 
first time in England ; the second, at Sheffield, October 
11-13, with the Crystal Palace orchestra, and, of course, 
Mr. A. Manns as conductor ; the third, at Scarborough, 
October 18 and 19, under the conductorship of Mr. Fred: 
Cowen ; and the tourth, at Hanley, October 25 and 26, 
at which Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Death of Minnehaha” 
will be produced. 

Edvard Grieg was invited to conduct a Colonne 
concert in Paris during the coming season. He, however, 
wrote from Aulestadt, near Christiana, on the 12th of 
September to M. Colonne declining the invitation, owing 
to the verdict in the Dreyfus case; after such contempt 
of justice he felt unwilling to present himself before a 
French audience. The pardon, since granted, will prob- 
ably alter his decision. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal has recommendéd 
Miss C ara Lichtenstein as Resident Instructor in Music 
to the Royal-Victoria College in Montreal, which he has 
founded and endowed in the interests of the higher 
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education of women. Miss Lichtenstein was a dis- 
tinguished student at the Budapest Royal Academy, and 
a pupil of Liszt and other famous teachers there. She 
has been a member of the musical profession in Edin- 
burgh for eleven years. Lord Strathcona’s recommenda- 
tion to the Board was supported by letters and testimonials 
from. Lord Rosebery, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Sir John 
Stainer, Professor Niecks, Professor Prout, Professor 
Popper, Mr. A. J. Hipkins, Mr. George Henschel, and 
other distinguished musicians. 

Deaths.—Friedrich John, cantor and popular composer 
of male choruses, born at Alstadt, aged 64.—Henri 
Mariotti, excellent violoncellist, born at Florence.— 
Graviére, formerly vocalist, afterwards theatrical director 
at Geneva, Lyons, Nantes, Paris, and Bordeaux.—Sig- 
mund Griinfeld, maestro al piano at the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, brother of the pianist Alfred and of the violon- 
cellist Henry Griinfeld. 


Mich CORNELIUS. 


Popuiar Pianoforte Tutor. 
The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in ¢ major and a minor, Exercises in Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, B minor, F major, and D minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and £ major, and D minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales, 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 
80 Folio pages. 
A.—Edition with English Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
B,—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s, 
** Is of recognised utility.”—T7he Times. 
“The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor,’ ‘ revised, partly arranged and fingered,’ 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable volume. In fact, it is not easy 


to see how anyone can be genuinely in need of a better book ‘ consisting of 
the el ts of music.’”— Musical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 











First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6201. 


Tue special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), rey | is at once 
introduced with el y finger exercises. ** Lessons” then follow in the 
form of short, easy exercises (both hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, with finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, ¢, ¢ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, t, &, § Time and ‘‘ Expression "—ad/ with 
practical exercises or little “pieces.” In Lesson 34 the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “‘ Different notes in both hands,”’ followed by exercises 
and pieces on “‘ Accidentals,”’ “‘ The Bass Clef,” etc. 


“ F. Kullak’s ‘First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger 
exercises within the compass of i to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.” —Musical Standard.. 


Price, net, 18. 








Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 6202. Price, net, 2s. 
‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very excellent course of lessons for the 


study of the major and minor scales in his ‘ ss in Pianoforte Playing’ 
—a work intended to supplement the author's * First Instructor.’ Advanced 
players will glean much valuable information from these pages, despite their 
seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted in the introductory 
remarks, ‘the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essential 
part of technique, often embarrass even such players as are able to overcome 
other difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready 
acceptance with all students of the pianoforte.”"— Musical Opinion. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


12 KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz flir Violoncell. 
Short Studies for the Violoncello, without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Price 1s, net. 


ently the result of an intimate 
- Joel ord ss yo They are essen- 
ly of a technical character, and embrace studies in bowing, fingering, arpeggi, ing, 
skipping strings, gliding the finger, the springing stroke, &c, To teacher and student 
alike they will prove invaluable, and it is with pleasure we notice the appearance of works 
which are designed to lighten the arduous work of those who give practical instruction in 
playing on stringed instruments.” —Monthiy Musieal Record. 


‘London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 





Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. 


* This little book of easy studies for violoncello is a 
pee pe pape with the requirements of a teacher of t 
t 





“Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus 
late in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 
acceptable, it is published in two editions, one with Continental, and the 
other with English, fingering, $o that it may justly be now said to fulfil 
every requirement.”—Musical News, February 4th, 1899. 

“The instructor under consideration stands out prominently through the 
thoroughness and all-round excellence of its teaching.” —Musical Opinion, 
March, 1899. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


CORNELIUS GURLITT'S 


INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
GRATHFUOUL TASKS, 


Op. 102. 


26 ORIGINAL PIECES, 
in all the Major and Minor Keys, 


the Melodies Constructed upon Five Notes. 


Edition No, 8545a@ Continental Fingering ... 4. sss ae 
an »» 85456 English Fingering 

The ingenuity, taste, and judgment ex 
them to the warmest recognition ... 
thing of the kind previously existing, because they provide the very thing all 
poor Fol long for, but have neither time nor inclination to supply themselves 
. +. The young pupil . . . will, moreover, be incited to industry in order 
to learn more of the simple yet fascinating melodies... A considerable 
amount of variety in harmonies, in figures of imitation, and so forth, give a 
special piquancy to the pieces, and make them so interesting, that the nar 
row limit of the anny does not appear in any waydefective. The exercise 
are set out in the whole of the major and minor keys in a regular gradation, 
sharps first and then flats, and the order of difficulty is also maintained or 
continued in the character of the exercises.” —Monthly Musical Record. 


18 SHORT PIECES 


Op. 136. 

The Secondo within the Compass of Five Notes. 
Edition No. 6924 Continental Fingering ... Oblong quarto, net 1/- 
Folio edition, English Fingering we oe eu we a Sf 

‘* Without elaborately praising the composer’s musical virtues (which 
should be well understood y now), it cannot be too vehemently insisted that 
for the young performer the “‘ Short Pieces” are the very thing that is wanted. 
Fortunately, in addition to their technical appropriateness, the composer 
has an impressive gift of melody and freshness of inspiration.”—Musica/ 
Standard, 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





net 2/- 
ove eos ove oo. met a/- 
ressed in these little duets entitle 
hey deserve to supersede every- 


2 NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES by 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 


Op. 38. No.1. 


Burlesque 4—- 


No. 2. Cavatina er ae Ta 
‘(A Burlesque by Felix Dreyschock will be useful training in velocity."~ 
The Times, January 10th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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AUGENEBR’S EDITION 


OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1900. 
In Eleven ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899. 








*A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNIOR GRADE. 
Edition be wey net 1s. 





Studies :—Bach, Invention in 2 nd No. 9, in F minor, 
Cramer, i in A, No. 47. 
Moszkowski, in G, Op. 18, No. 3 

Pieces: — Beethoven, Bagatelle i inG aines "Op. 119, No. 1. 
Goetz, Sonatina in g flat. (First Movement.) 
Nicode, Gliicklich, No. 4 of ‘* Ein Liebesleben,” Op, 22. 





Edition No. = net 1s. 
LIST B 
Studies :—Bach, Prelude i fn BE, No. 5 of 61 petits Preludes. 
erens, in c, Op, 66, No. 24. 
Heller, inc minor, Op. 16, 22. 
Pieces; — Paradies, Sonata in F, No. 5 5. * (First Movement. ) 
Schubert, No. 6 in a flat of ‘‘ Momens musicals,” Op. 94. 
F. Kirchner, La Chapelle montagnarde, Op. 531. 
Edition No. 6503c, net 1s. 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Bach, Fughetta in . minor. 
Cramer, i in p, No 
Bennett, in a flat, op. 33, No. 23. 
Pieces : — Handel, Fantasia in c. 
Mozart, Andante cantabile, from Sonata in B flat. 


Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte in F sharp minor, Op. 19, No. s. 





SENIOR GRADE. 
Edition No. 6504c, net 1s. 
LIS 


‘Tt A. 
Studies :—Clementi, in B flat, No. 6 of ‘* Gradus,” 
Cramer, in b minor, No. 49. 
Jensen, “‘ White Rose,’ in r, Op, 8, Book 2, No. 2. 
Pieces: — Bach, Finale of Italian Concerto. 
Beethoven, Finale (poco oy! on eam’ in E flat, Op. 7. 
Chopin, Mazurka in a flat, Op. 59,.N 


- Edition No. 65050, net 1s. 
LIST B, 
Studies:—Bach, Gigue in G, from “‘ Partita,” No. % 
Clementi, inc, No. 12 of “ Gradus.” 
Loeschhorn, i in D, Op. 118, No, 8. 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3. (Fi ust Movement.) 
Schumann, Iptermezzo ir B minor, Op. 4, 
OREE, | Fri lingslied in a. 


Edition No. 6506c, net 18. 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Bach, Fugue in &, No. 9 of Book I. 
Berger, i in c minor, Op. 12, No. 6, 
Mendelssohn, Study in F minor. 
Pieces: — Schubert, Sonata in F flat, Op. 122, (First — ) 
Schumenn, “ Nachtstiick ” in p flat, Op. 23, No. 
Chopin, , Valse in a flat (Posthumous), Op. 69, No . 





B. —LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





ELEMENTARY. 
Edition No. 6507c, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Siudies:—Berens, in c, Op. 79, No. , 
Czerny, in Gc, Op. 599, No. 
Pieces : — Bertini, No. ,J0 In F (Prelude and Andante) of ‘‘12 Petits 


Morceaux. 
Hiller, “‘ Jagerlied,” in & flat, Op. 117, No. 24. 
LIST 


Studies :—Bertini, in G, from Op. o 

Czerny, i in c, Op. 849, No, 1. : 
Pieces : — Gurlitt, Sonatina in G, Op. 121 No. 3. (First Movemeat.) 

Kullak, “ Kleine Erzihlung,” Op. 62, No. 1. 
LIST C. 

Studies :—Loeschhorn, in c, Op. 65, No. s. 

Gurlitt, in p, Op. 141, No, 21. 
Pieces : — Mayer, “* Marcia,” in E ye Op. 349 4 mn 13. 

Gurlitt, Abendlied in Fr, Op. 219, No. 


LOWER DIVISION. 
Edition No. 6510c, net 1s. 
py A. 
Studies :—Berens, in a minor, Op. ~~ No. as. 
zerny, in p, Op. 748, No, 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Variations, Quant & i bello.” 
Gurlitt, Elégie i inE flat, or i 113, No. s. 





Studies :—Duvernoy, in c, Op. jr Noe 12. 
Lemoine, inc minor, Op. 37, No. 31. 
Pieces: — Haydn, Sonata in p. (First Movement.) 
Hummel, “ An Alexis.” 
LIST C 
Studies :—Bertini, in a, Op. 100, « 11. 
Heller, ia p, Op. 45, No. 
Pieces : — Dussek, “« Chansonnette,” Op. 16, No. 11. 
Mackenzie, “ Harvest Home,’ ‘Op co No. 4 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
Edition No. ate. net 1s. 


LIST 
nee, ues Schmitt, in c, from ~® 301. 
aller, i in £ minor, No. 4 of “ Nuits blanches,” Op. 82. 
Pieces : — Gade, Fantasiestiick in B, Op. 41, by (Edition No, 8140.) 
Moszkowski, Polonaise, Op. 18, N 


Edition Pe 1 a net ‘= 


Studies :—K6hler, in & flat, Op. mi Tae 8. 
Cramer, in c minor, No. 4. 

Pieces: — Beethoven, Sonatina in G, Op. 79. (First Movement.) 
Reinecke, ‘ Bridal Song,” No. 10 of * Madchenlieder,’ . ” Op. 88. 


Edition No. 65l5c, net 1s. 
LIST C. 


Studies:—Bach, Invention in 2 Parts, o> 15 in B minor. 
Heller, i in £ flat, Op. 45, 
Pieces: — Mozart, Rondeau en conten ‘from Sonata in p. 
Bendel, “ Priére,” No. 2 of Drei Characterstiicke.” 
(Edition No. 6048.) 











* For PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (in the Rudiments of Music ') consult Nigcks’ ‘‘ Introduction to the Elements of Music.” 
Edition No. 9180a, price net Is. 
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S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S WORKS. 





OP. 5. FANTASIESTUCKE for 2 Violins, Viola,” 
and Violoncello. Edition No. 7207. Net, 2s. 6d. 

‘©. . . Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ 
all of which show the Hand of a composer of real freshness of insoiration who 
has not yet been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all . . . The classical ‘ first 
movement’ is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in & minor 
appears, to be poten we | by aneven more interesting ‘S e i 
in five-four time; a surorisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, ani a lively Dance complete the 4 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that studeats most rarely attain." —7he Times. 


OP. 9. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (‘“ Lament” 
and ‘‘ Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte, Edition No. 735: 
Net, as. 

“A most artistic ‘ Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘ Merrymaking,’ 
by S, Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.”— Times, April 3, 1896. 


***Lament.’ This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality.” —Musi al News, March 7, 1896. 


OP. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No..8819. Net, 2s. 
1. MyLove. . .  « (ASpanish Ditty), 
2. Tears . . . -. (A Lament). 
3. Minguillo. . - + (Ancient Spanish), 
_ 4. If Thou art Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 
5. Oh! my Lonely Pillow (Stanzas to a Hindoo air), 
“*S. Coleridge-Taylor shows himself the possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour, From the a of a clever singer, supported by 


a discreet accompanist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear,” 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 


OP. 14. LEGEND FROM THE “CONCERT- 
STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra. Arranged for Violin and Piano- 
forte by the Composer. Edition No. 7353. Net, 1s. 6d. 


‘*A romantic composition of an elevated character, powerfully har- 
monized.”—Monthly Musical Record. 


OP. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. 
A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, 2s, 

“The music partakes of the lyrical style of composition ; it will be found 


eminently attractive on account of its freshness and striking melodiousness.” 
—Miusical Opinion, July, 1897. 


No 1, 


For Violin and Pianoforte. 


** We cannot find space to do more than generally express our astonish- 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr. Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither lis teachers’ nor anybody else's music, such a 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art... . The 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly vague, 
though very original ; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety suggestive of 
neither: European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new element seems 
here introduced into our art, the further development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest.”—A/usical Times, July, 1897. 


OP. 17. AFRICAN ROMANCES. 


(An African Love Song; A Prayer; A Starry Night; Dawn; Ballad; 
Over the Hill; How shall 1 Woo thee?) Edition No. 8817; price, 
het, 2s. 


No. 


Also to be had separately, 
“HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 


In two keys, G flat and F ; each, 3s. 
“This new book of songs is one in a thousand—one of those rare cases.a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is real originality and beauty 


in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. 
these son i i i 


7. 


o « In 
it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 


erenade’ beginning |- 





aess and flowing rhythm.”— Monthly Musical Record, October, 1897. 


OP. io. TWO MOORISH TONE-PICTURES 


. 7" 2 and Zarifa), For Pianoforte. Edition No. 6101, Net, 
18, 6d. 


.. «+ “Have the young composer's usual felicity in expression, as well-as 
in what is called tone-colour: and both ‘Andalla’ and ‘Zarifa’ may be 
heartily rec ded to all s who care for the more poetic side of 
music.”—7?mes, january 22, 1898. 

“ *Zarifa’ is an uncommonly interesting piece. There is colour, character, 
and an almost strange charm in the music, And there are moments of 
beauty as well—a placid yet tender beauty. ‘ Zarifa’ is certainly one of 
S. Coleridge-Taylor’s most conspicuously attractive achievements.”’— 
Musical Standard, June 4, 1898. 


OP. 20. -TWO GIPSY MOVEMENTS. 
(rt, A Gipsy Song; 2, A Gipsy Dance.) For Violin and Pianoforte, 
Edition No. 7357. Net, 2s. 


(No. 2, A Gipsy Dance, may also be had for Violoncello and Pianoforte. 
Price 4s.) 


OP. 23. VALSE CAPRICE, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 7358. Net, 1s. 6d. 


OP. 24. IN MEMORIAM. 3 Rhapsodies for low 


voice and Pianoforte. Edition No. 8868. Net, 1s. 


OP. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta 
for Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. Vocal Score. Edition No. 9038. Net, 2s. Book of Words 
and connecting Text for Recitation. Edition No. go88@. Net, 6d, 

“Among recently published cantatas for female voices, none is more 
charming than Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Gitanos,’ in which the voices 
are excellently treated and the characteristics of the composer's style most 
alenmageeuty exhibited. Spoken dialogue is apparently necessary for the 
complete presentment of the work, and apparently there is some idea of its 

being acted as well as sung.” —7he Times, January 27, 1899. 


OP. 29. THREE SONGS (Lucy, Mary, Jessy) 
Edition No. 8869 ; net, 1s, 6d. 

“Ifthe songs published lately by Messrs, Augener and Co. are fewer in 
number than usual, they are of very high quality, and the only original solos, 
the three songs by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, op. 29, have no ordinary degree 
of beauty and charm, as well as complete musicianship and originality. 
Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy’ is a perfect piece of accentuation, and his Mary,’ 
with its curious figure of accompaniment, is a lovely song, while Burns's 
* Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear’ has some of the genuine Scottish 
character."—7he Times, August 8th, 1899. 


OP. 31. THREE HUMORESQUES for Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 6102; net, 1s. 6d. 


OP. 35. AFRICAN SUITE. For Pianoforte. 


(No. 1, Introduction. 2, A Negro Love-Song. 3, Valse. 4, Danse 
Négre.) Edition No. 6103 ; net, es, 
“Even in the huge mass of piano music issued during the past year by 
Messrs. Augener & Co,, compositions of such grace, fancy, and distinction as 
tho-e of Mr. «.ole-idge-T'a\ lor must at once arrest attention. A set of three 
‘ Humoresques’ are among the best things the young composer has done, 
and the quaint charm ofall three cannot fail to make its:lf felt. An ‘ African 
suite,’ with its deeply poetical ‘ Negro Love-Song,’ is worth a good many- 
‘New World’ symphonies, for it has the genuine national or racial ring 
about it, not the imperfectly remembered mannerisms of the English comic 
song seen through the medium of the American coloured race ""— The 7 imes, 
January 10, 1899. 


ANSE NEGRE, for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7359; net, 1s. 64. 


NEGRO LOVE-SONG, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 73598; net, rs. 6d. 


“—T AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song for Soprano, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Edition 
No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


WO THREE-PART SONGS for 


voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 


No. 1, We strew these Opiate Flowers. Edition No. 4247 ; net, 3d.. 
No. 2. How they so Softly Rest. Edition No. 4248 ; net, 3d. 





Female 





London: AUGENER & CO, 199, Regent Street, 


W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
SEPTEMBER 1899. 


et. 
No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. . a. 


2924 GRIEG. Op. 68, Lyric Pieces. Book IX. ‘ rer 2 
2944 MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 61. 3 Arabesques ~ ad we 2 
eve oe eee 2 

I 


peters 


2945 Op. 62. Romance and Scherzo 
2949 SINDING. Op. 31, No. 4. Impromptu 
28186 Modern Masters of the Pianoforte. Vol. II. ... ae 
(Liszt : Valse Impromptu ; Raff: Polka dela Reine ; Grieg: 
Norwegian Bridal Procession ; Grieg: To the Spring; 
pe Die Jongleurin). 
gcea MOZART, Don Juan. wae ane ve. oom ( New Edition 
by Kleinmichel.) ... “a 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
2938 MOTTL. Oéesterreichische Tanze (Austrian Dances) ... 


2 PIANOS, 4 HANDS.* 
29st BEETHOVEN. Op. 20. Septett (Ruthardt) . 
2052 HUMMEL. Op. 8s. Concerto in A minor (Ruthardt) 
* For performance two copies are required. 
HARMONIUM AND PIANO. 
29115 DUO-ALBUM. Vol. II. (Reinhard) 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
2957 BACH. 4 Inventions (Griiters) 
agar GRIEG. Op 6. Humoresken (Sitt) 
2747¢ SILT. Op. 62, No. 3. Sonatina in p ; 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
2934 BEER-WALBRUNN. Op. 20, Ode 
2953 POPPER. Op. 69, No. 2, Menuetto a 

2 VIOLINS AND PIANO. 

2954@ CLASSICAL PIECES. Vol. 1. 


PIANO QUARTET. 
33 BEER-WALBRUNN, Op.8 InF 


OBOE. 
2963 LUFT. Etudes (Tamme) 


VOCAL EXERCISES. 
° With Accompaniment. 8vo. 
2950, 6, GOTZE. Select Vocal Exercises. High and Low, each ... 


SONGS, 


467e GRIEG-ALBUM. Vol. V. Low, Z.&G. ... 
2882c UNTERRICHTS-LIEDER (60 celebrated songs, arranged 
progressively). Friedlaender. For low voice. G..., 


CHORAL WORKS. 
2965 HAYDN. Six 3 tos part Canons (Friedlaender). G. Score 


Chorus parts, each 
2955 LIEDERSCHATZ FUR MANNERCHOR Vol. II. (Pfeil) 


40 favourite part songs for Male Voices. Score 


horus pd arts, each 

ORCHESTRA, 
Funeral March for Military Band. Score ... 
Band parts 
Mazurka and 


2925 GRIEG, 


29096 MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 55. 
Krakowiak. Score * 
Quintett-String parts, each tod. ” Wind Instruments 
RAMEAU- MOITL. Hallet Suite. (Menuet from “ Platée ; 
Musette from “‘ Fétes d’Hébé ;”” ‘Tambourin, from ** Fétes 
d’Hébé,’ ¥ Score ... ats ’ a 
Quintett-String parts, each 1/ M4. ” Wind Instruments 10 
SINDING, Op. 35. Episodes chevaleresques (Suite). Score 16 
Quintett-string parts, each 2 Vind Instruments 24 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 


AUGENER & CO., London; 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
Street, E.C. ; and of all Music+Sellers in Town and Country. 


Nos. 1 and 4, 


2966 


2869, 





ALLET-ALBUM by E. Pauer. A Collection of 


Dance Movements from the Works of Celebrated Composers, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 
In Three Books., Edition No. 8290 adc, each, net, 1s. 


8290a Book I. 
82906 Book II. 


Ballets, etc, by Lully, Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, 
Righini, and Beethoven : net 


—} etc., by Spontini, Cherubini, Spohr, Wi eber, 
and leyerbeer ... b =e 
Pale, ety by Rosai, Schubert, Mende! ssohn, 
net 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W, 


8290¢ Book III. 





EBENEZER PROUT'’S 


TaszorsTicaL Wores in Avcanse'’s Envitiox. 
Demy 8vo. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND*”" 


PRACTICE. By Se PROUT, B.A. Lond. 

Flee of Massie Uren Bake eat 
usic in the Mn ye even 

Edition. With Analytical Index .. .. « 


g18ad ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately ... 


gttaa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition a, suse 

933 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
;HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Fifth Edition 


on wee oe one - 


ge KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition 4. 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER eae =e i 
with Analytical Index gee ws “ - 


91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Coane Strict as Free” 


834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. ‘Third 


A a 


Ne. 
g13a. 








9183. 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 
4 GANON. By EBENEZER PROUT. Second 


g184a aan INDEX to “ Double eaiit and Canon” 


UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition oo . ae 
9185¢ ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Fugue” 


918, FUGAL- ANALYSIS: A Cueeie to 

mm imitte 2. 

outs M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Provt. 

Third Edition, with Analytical Index 1 we awe 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Masical Form” 


nas, APPLIED FORMS: A sequel madttiienen 
Form.” ‘Third Editioo, with Analytical Index ... . 


HE ORCHESTRA : Vol. I., The Tech- 


nique of the Instruments, Second Edition, 


Vol. II., Orchestral Combination. 
In the Press. 


“A grand result bortous research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”=— 
sats Sent, nee 
san ey ad be imparsiite te evewate the value of 80s, Prout’s labours in the importan 
series of theoretical books from his tesued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
-considered series of works 





gr84 





9185. 





9189. 





tic, and rofl 10 soe that wich pct] 
mt never to see w 1 
an) that which ts theoretical or speculative.” —Af; 


books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
of standard works.”—Daily Teneo March 17th, 1893, 
we been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have bacom 
r this s and other countzies.” '—Bristol Tunes, October arst, 1693. ¥ 
the most remarkable series of musical teit-books ever issued," 
Weehly Dispaane anuary 7th, 1894. 

* The motto on all of Mr, Prout's treatises might be * Musical instruction made easy. 
Thanks to him, students can now really large acquaintance with the works of ali . 
the acknowledged masters, t and bow nly without the trouble and expense 
ar Neg trees ane "—A thenaum, April t4th, 1894. 

“,. . . The most tical series of text-books on the subjects of musical - 
theory ever before the public.”—Athenaum, August 1890. 

bes - A monumenta) series of educstional works” . dthenaum, 

In its way an epoch- marking if not an epoch-making aehievement.. , 
Mr. ‘Prout’s * Applied Fcrms’ is one cf the unprecedented series of student's books 
lished by —_— Augener, and of this series | am inclined to regard it as the =. . 
valuable. . ‘His book is a mine of information." ~—Saturday Review, Oct. 12 h, 1895, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London, 
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C. B. LYSBERG'S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
‘Revised and Fingered by O. THUMER. 


. 26. La Napolitana. Etude 
p- 33» Carillon. Impromptu ... 
. 34 La Fontaine. Idylle 
. 30, No. 2. L’Aube. Réverie 
. 43. Menuet in B flat.. 
. 46, No. 1, Pensée de Mai. 
. 48. Valse brillante in p flat... 


C3 


PTI TI Lie 


“Romance .., 


i“. couple of brilliant and very showy fantasias by C. B, Lysberg, 
‘Carillon’ and ‘La Fontaine,’ will be a welcome relief to the virtuosi who 
are now confined to Liszt.”—7he Times, January roth, 1899. 

‘* Pianoforte solos by Ch. B, Lysberg take rank among the choicest 
things of their order. The music is light and airy; and, although not 
easy to play, it does not demand deep thought or study. The pieces have 
been —- fingered and phrased by O. Thiimer.”—Musical Opinion, 
May, 1899. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New nannies Street, W. 


ROUNDS, CATCHES & CANONS, 


Arranged in order of progressive difficulty ; 





the words, where necessary, re-written, re-set, or altered by 


J. POWELL METCALFE. 


50 short Rounds 
50 Rounds ... 
25 Catches and 25 Canons 


No. i 
4311 Part 

4312, II. 
4314 ,, III. 


“In a collection of rounds in three volumes, edited by J. Powell Met- 
calfe, the notes have been kept in their original form, and the words only 
altered where it was absolutely necessar The third volume contains 
canons as well as rounds, and the whole wor! ‘has been carefully put together, 
the beginnings of the original words being added in brackets for purposes of 
identification.” —The Times, January 27th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W 





‘Short Voice Training Exercises, 


In 2 and 3 Parts, 


By H. HEALE. 
Edition No, 6798; net, 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


A. 
No. 
4098@ The Skylark’s Wooing, ‘‘In the wpe grey air” 


40985 April Showers, ‘‘ With chatter and wit! iaughter” —4 
4098c Hill-tops, ‘‘ There is splendour in the city” —4 


**A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, by Miss A. E. Horrocks: 
should be most welcome to amateurs and professionals alike ; they are well 
written and have decided charm.”— The Times. 

“, . . To graceful and refined words by Mrs. George Byron, Miss Hor- 
rocks has written most dainty and charming music. It is a pleasure to 
become acquainted with them, and we recommend them unreservedly.”— 
Musical News. 

“*, , . are full of grace, and betray the artistic nature of their composer 
in every bar, ‘The Skylark’s Wooing’ is remarkable for ithe free use made 
of the Cuords of the fundamental seventh ; the ‘ Hill-tops’ is remarkable for 
nothing but its melodic charm.” — The Queen. | 


4096 The Fairy Cobbler > ve 


‘* Graceful and dainty music, united to quaint words,” 
Record. 


4097 





E. HORROCKS. Two-Part Songs for Female 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. ry 
oy 


oe one 





oo ™4 
—Monthly Maca | 


Tragedy .. = 3! 
fresh and ne with just ins suggest: it The 
aa ou the words should i Semin ally Anon ge nieccraniteeme: | 
London: AUGENER & CO,, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 
BACH, J. S. Prelude and oe, in # minor for the organ, 
Arranged by Max Reger 
— a and Fugue, in p minor, for the organ. 


by Max Reger 
—_ NET j. F. The S inning Wheel .. 4 
eee J rade de re (en Tierces) apres | la a Valse 
n Ré bem ol. Arr, ch. 
GOODWIN, AMINA. Rooms Fe 
HENSELT, "A. Si oiseau j’¢tais, & toi je volerais 
7. LISZT, F RANZ. ade Rhapsodie Hongroise 
eo Standchen (Schubert as ae 

—— Erlking (Schubert) 

. MOSZKOWSKI, M. Scherzino. 
— Polonaise. Op, 17, N 
—- Menuet. Op. 17, No. 2 
— lLesvagues. Concert Study ... 
— Il Lamento 
NICOD.z, J. L. Tarantelle. 
— Canzonette. Op. 13, No. 
— Variations et Fugue sur un aie original. 
NOSKOWSKI, S. <ogerene a 

.— spite, Op. 29, No. és - 
PAUER, aes Walzer. y as 
PIECZONKA, Grande Polonaise heroique sie 
RACHMANINOFF, S._ Prelude .... i 
RHEINBERGER, i: is agdscene. Impromptu. ovo am * 
SCHARWENKA, — am Klavier. Op. 5. No, 2 
— Minuet in B flat. Op. 18 ans ove ove 

. o—— Staccato Study ine flat. Op. 27, No. 3 

. —— 2nd Polonaise, inF minor, Op. 42 ... 

—— Thémeet Variations, Op. 48 .. — 
aan = R. Marchin& flat. ‘Op. 7 

udy in A flat — Six Studies for esa Piano. “Op. 56) 
SCHOTT, EDOUA Un peu coquette. Op. 41, No.7... 
STRELEZKI, A. Etincelle, Etude de Salon ... ooo 
WEBER. Moto perpetuo from Sonata, Op. 24, arranged asa 

cys double notes by Max Pauer ... 

a 43. > pone and F me, * in B Pagal for the Organ. 


Max Reger... 
RACHMANII INC 


4 
Arranged 


Op. 18, ‘No. 2) 


Op. 13, No. 1 
“Op. 18 


FF, S. Valse 
KOHLER, BERNHARD. Scherzo 
KUHL. LAU, F. Allegro burlesco from Sonata, Op. 88, No. 3 
Arrang ed by Max Reger jen is sy 
ARENSKY> A. Intermezzo. Op. 36, No. 12... ooo 
RACH MANINOFF, S. Polichinelle _... oo ee 
ARENSKY, A. Le Ruisseau dans la forét ies 
LIEBLING, G. Concert-Menuett. Op. 17 is 
‘Tarantella. Op. 25 
KULLAK, TH. Soren dtvune. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


SPRING FLOWERS 


(Friihlingsblumen). 
For the Pianoforte, by 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 215. 


Fantaisie Etude 





Blackthorn as 
. Lords and Ladies 
. Wallflower 
. Daffodil 
Celandine 
Narcissus i. ae. 
London : AUGENER & CO, 199, Regent Street, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





A NEW SONG, 


(For medium voice.) 
A LOVE LYRIC. (‘‘A little while, a little love.”) 
Music by GRACE FALCON. 
Words by DANTE G. ROSSETTI. 


Price 2s, 
NOVELLO & CO,, Ld., 1, Berners Street, London, W 
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THE FIRST INSTRUCTION 
IN VIOLIN-PLAYING. 


By R. HOFMANN. 


Op. 92. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 5668, net 4s. 
Or in 2 Books. Edition No. 5668a. Book I., net 2s. 
»» 56684. IL., net as. 6d. 

‘“ The violin teacher who seeks in a book of instruction the material where- 
with to ground his pupils thoroughly with the practice of scales and 
arpeggi will find in this volume of 129 pages a technical work which will 
meet all his requirements. The author's masterly treatment of the subject — 
of elementary training will commend itself to every earnest teacher as the | 
most systematic and rational one can adopt in working with beginners. 
Not a is the scholar carefully taught the manipulation of the bow, but he | 
gradually overcomes the difficulties of correct intonation, rhythm, etc.”— 
Monthly Musical Record, 


“A very exhaustive and important work. To cultured teachers of the 
violin, it may without doubt be said, this comprehensive compilation will 
ang highly welcome. In short, nothing better of its kind has come to 
ight within recent years.” —Musical Opinion. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


R. HOFMANN’S VIOLIN STUDIES. 


80 MELODIC STUDIES. Op. go. 
In he first position ; for advancing pupils, 
Augener’s Edition No. 5,666a,5. 2 Books, each 1s, net. 


4o STUDIES. Op. 92. 


In all positions, for practice in shifting, and the development of 
technique and style. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 56674,5, 2 Books, each rs. net. 


” ” 











London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ERMAN, EDWARD. 
For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 11441. 


Song without words. 


Net, 1s. 6d. 


My Amongst the violin music, with pianoforte accompaniment, is Edward 
rman’s ‘Song without Words,’ an unexacting and melodious piece for 
the stringed instrument, with a highly-refined and piquant pianoforte 
accompaniment from a harmonic point of view. It is undeniably effective.’’ 
Musical Standa»d, February 11th, 1899. 


* “A pleasing solo, which improves on acquaintance.”"—TZhe Strad, 
February, 1899. 


“A very melodious and entertaining composition, useful alike for home | 
and concert room.” —Musicad Opinion, March, 1899. 


Also published for Clarinet and Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 7844. Net, 1s. 6d. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


J. S. BACH’S ARIA 


FROM THE ORCHESTRA SUITE IN D MAJOR. 


Arranged as a Concert-piece for the Violin, on the 4th string, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 


ERNST HEIM, 


Price 2s, 6d. 


“Aria from Suite in D mayor for orchestra, by J. S. Bach, arranged by 

. Heim as a concert piece for violin on the fourth string with piano accom- 
paniment, makes an effective solo which should he welcomed by lovers of 
the classics.” — The Strad, February, 1899. 








AUGENER & CO., 190, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


NEW WORKS FOR VIOLONCELLO 


GEORGE GOLTERMANN. 


LEICHTE TONBILDER. Six easy Tone- 


pictures for the Violoncello, in the first position, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. 
Op, 118, 
Abendlied. Evening Song 
Trauer. Mourning dea ea 
3. Freud und Leid. Joy and Sorrow ... 
4. Leichter Sinn. Light-hearted 
5. Zufriedenheit, Contentment 
6. Entsagung. Resignation ... 
‘o be had also in Augener’s Edition, N 


s. d. 
Raa 
3— 
3— 
= 
3— 


3— 


No. 1. 


2. 


0. 7690, wen) 


(T 


“Six easy Tone-pictures for ‘cello and piano by Goltermann are 
delightful.”— The Strad. 


ODERN SUITE for Violoncello, with Piano- 


M 


forte Accompaniment. 
P. 122, 
Prelude ... 
. Romance... oe 
Funeral March ... 
. Gavotte a 
Tarantelle eee 
(To be had also in Augener’s Ed 


on 


ition, No. 7691, net, 2s.) 


“The Romance is graceful, and the Funeral March suitably solemn. The 
Gavotte, with its pleasing points of imitation, is charming, The closing 
movement is a lively Tarantelle, or rather Saltarelle, That the pieces are 
effectively written for the solo instrument may be taken for granted.”— 
Music Trades Review. 


“ Five excellent pieces. They are all admirably adapted to the instru- 
ment, and will be sure to receive the approbation of all players."— The 
Strad. 

Augener's Edition, No. 7684. 
IX EASY TONE-PICTURES for Violon- 


cello and Pianoforte. Op. 129. (Religioso, Fréhliches Spiel, s. d. 
Traum, Idylle, Stille Liebe, Zum Tanze) ae o. net s~— 


‘These pieces, played well in a drawing room, will please as much or 
more than those of the elaborate and difficult order. It is remarkable how 
brilliant an effect is produced by simple means in the number entitled 
* Merry Play,’ a sort of tarantella, which is within the reach of a beginner 
in solo playing.” —Musicai News. 

«In addition to being ‘easy,’ they are one and all of the requisite musical 
interest to the player.”—-Musical Standard. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





OCTURNE. 
For VIOLONCELLO with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


By OSKAR BRUCKNER. 
Op. 37, price, 4s. 
* A melodious and well-devised ‘Nocturno’ by Oskar Brilckner, shows 


Guee understanding of the instrument and real musical ability.” —7he 
Imes. 


ELODIE AND CAPRICCIO 
For VIOLONCELLO with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, by 


OSKAR BRUCKNER. 


Op. 42. No, 1 Melodie, No. 2. Capriccio, each 4s. 


“The best of the original violoncello pieces sent are a ‘ Melodie and 
Capriccio’ by Oskar Briickner, a couple of musicianly and effective pieces.’ 
—The Times, March 31st, 1899. 


Londons : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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OVELTIES N OUVEAUTES 


published on (Nova) publiées 
October rst, 1899, by le rer Octobre, 1899, chez 


AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


Fdition ~~ PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


6033 BENNETT, W. STERNDALE.. Six Songs. Op. 23. 

Arranged by the composer ... .. het 

- GUTMANN, A. Deux Nocturnes, Op. 8 Revised 

by O. Thiimer... eae ee ee as 

— “Mazurka in A minor. Op. 14, No. 2. Revised 

by O. Thimer.. ‘ is se 

KIRCHNER, F. Impromptu ju F major. Op 817 

LYSBERG, C. B. Valse brillante in D flat. Op. 48. 
Revised and fingered by O. Thiimer eee 

MERKEL, G. Lieder ohne Worte. Revised, phrased, 

and fingered by O. Thiimer. C. No. 1 in E flat; 

2, in At.3, INE ses coe tee each 


ORGAN AND VIOLONCELLO. 
BORCH, GASTON. Adagioreligioso, Op. 55. net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A collection of Pieces, 

Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated : 

11475a Book Va. Pieces with change from first to fourth 
position, by Lachner, Gurlitt, Hofmann, and 
Moffat. Piece with change from first to fifth posi- 
tion, by Lully net 

114756 Book Vé. Pieces up to the fifth position, by Spohr, 
Geminiani, Mozart, and Handel ... 

11475¢ Book Ve, Supplement to Books a and b. 
by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. 

11501 HOLLAENDER, VICTOR, Polonaise 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7138 GADE, NIELS W, Quintett for 2 violins, 2 violas, 
and violoncello. Op. 8 oa” 

5686 WESSELY, HANS. ¢ ‘omprehensive ‘Scale Manual 
for the Violin see a te spe 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


5 HORROCKS, A.E, Spring inthe Forest, Two-part 

: ane for female voices, with magne accompani- 

net 

9066 MART, "G. “B. The Rose Quest. "A Cantata for 
female voices, soli and two-part chorus. 

Vocal score, net 

48562 SCHUMANN, R._ The Lotus Flower. Quartett for 

male voices. ‘Tonic sol-fa edition.. ae 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


to1ro KNOWLES, C. H.-G, Rhymes on the Rules of 
Harmony, founded on Dr. Prout’s ‘t Harmony.” 
Bound in limp cloth . ‘ aS os |= et 


AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 
Principal Dept of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business. 





= City “Branch—2a, Nawoate Srreet, E.C. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited,” 


_ Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





SCENES OF CHILDHOOD 


(KINDERSCENEN). 
12 Melodic Pianoforte Pieces, Op. 88. 
By ARNOLD KRUG. 


Augéner’s Edition. No. 6212. Price, net, 2s. 


. Eine Erzihlung (A Tale). 7. Auf dem omens Agee (On 
2. Walzer (Waltz). the Rocking-horse). 
. Schlacht der Bleisoldaten (Battle 8, — en (Snowball- 
of the Tin Soldiers). ng). 
® Ringelspiel (Ring a » Ring of Roses). 1 Auf "der Eisenbahn (In the 


Train). 
are Coming), | 10, Das Fischchen (The little Fish), 
Abendgebet (Evening Prayer). | rr. Sch'aflied (Slumber Song), 
12. Schlittenfahrt (In a Sleigh). 
“A pleasing and useful volume is Krug’s ‘Kinderscenen,” 12 tasteful, 


musicianly little pieces, easier than Schumann’s group bearing the same 
name.”—The Musical News, Sept. 16, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgata Steet. 








ORNELIUS GURLITT’S “Leisure Hours” 


(Mussestunden). Six Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. Op. 222. 
Edition No. 6175, net 1s, 


“These short, graceful, well written pieces will serve admirably to fill 
some of the leisure hours which, fortunately, so many children enjoy. 
he music is fresh and p easing, and at the same time profitable, There 
are passages in which the fingers are specially engaged, as, for instance, the 
brok~n chords in Nos, 2 and 3; there is rhythmic variety which demands 
intelligence and great care; and throughout there is a melodious spirit 
which helps to cultivate taste. The composer understands well the capa- 
Lilities of young fingers and of young minds; and for music of this kind 
teachers are, or ought to be, thankful.” —Muusical Record, June, 1899. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 2s. 6d. 


AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME, 


The Number of the ‘ Monthly Musical Record” 
is, and has been for years, 6,000 per month. 
This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 
Pen Paes .. v0 se ve 4s 0 
SIN. BY3 .. . oe oe 2 16 
@ UN; BYS.. ce ov. ov’ op 00 z 10 
aIN. BY3 «s ee ee eo ee o 16 
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Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s. per line, 


The ‘rutiing Bs apes only is under the control of the Publishers. 
All other matters referring to the MontTHLyY Musicat Recorp (especially 
Concerts, Reviews, &c.) must be addressed to the Editor. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
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